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The Week 


ERMANY has come to the end of her rope. 
With the consent of the Ruhr industrialists 
d workers, and representatives of nearly all 
ther important groups in Germany, Stresemann 
as decided to abandon passive resistance “im- 
nediately and unconditionally.” As we go to 
ress, the action has not received official ratifica- 
ion, but no one doubts that this will follow. Ger- 
hany surrenders, not because she wants to, but 
ecause she has to. Her currency is worthless. 
er government is threatened by a revolution by 
he Monarchists or the Communists, or both. She 
annot longer pay the idle workmen in the Ruhr, 
nd she is at last convinced that no concessions 
te to be had from M. Poincaré. Her choice was 


urrender now or surrender and disaster a little 
ter. 


















AT the end of last week, Stresemann played his 
esperate last card. He whittled down the terms 
f Germany’s surrender to three conditions: the 
tlease of political prisoners, return of deportees, 
ad restoration of German sovereignty in the oc- 
pied territory. If these terms had proved ac- 


ceptable, the Cuno-Stresemann offer of a mortgage 
on all German industry to guarantee ultimate pay- 
ment would have been revived, and an extra- 
ordinary effort would have been made to raise an 
immediate cash sum for France. ‘To this proposal 
M. Poincaré replied, informally but decisively, in 
his speeches last Sunday, reiterating the French 
position. Thereafter, the end came even more 
suddenly than had been expected. 


THE acid test of French policy is now at hand. 
While Germany has not as we write made a new 
offer, based on the fact of complete surrender, a 
proposal is sure to come. The conditions which, 
in her own interest, she should propose, are dis- 
cussed at length elsewhere in this issue. What- 
ever terms she may offer, however, will force M. 
Poincaré, for the first time, to show his hand. 
Does he want Germany destroyed, or does he 
want Germany kept alive in order to pay repara- 
tions? He will no longer be able to mask his 
intentions, whatever they are, behind a legalistic 
formula which has no relation to the facts of the 
case. He must answer; and upon that answer 
hangs the fate of Europe for decades to come. 


"THE German surrender throws a white light 


upon the action of Mr. Baldwin in conferring with 
M. Poincaré last week in Paris. His conference 
was so amicable that the French press hailed it as 
a veritable “love feast,” restoring the entente to 
a basis of complete harmony; and the London 
liberal papers accepted this view to the extent of 
criticising the Prime Minister vigorously for 
abandoning the policy laid down in the Curzon 
notes of July and August. But that policy, it is 
now clear, is as dead as Rameses. Mr. Baldwin 
has not so much decided upon a new policy as he 
has made up his mind not to do anything hostile 
to France. He saw the German surrender com- 
ing; but he realized that in international relation- 
ships that event is not so much an end as a begin- 
ning. The Stresemann government is doomed; 
what is to succeed it? Great Britain is as much 
concerned in that question as France. Mr. Bald- 
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win evidently decided that he must keep the chan- 
nels of communication with Paris open, against the 
day when Great Britain and France must act to- 
gether if France is not to act alone. It is hard, 
indeed, to see what else he can do at this juncture. 


FROM Moscow come lurid tales of the arrival 
of German Communist emissaries, declaring that 


‘the hour for revdlution has struck and urging 


Russia to lend her assistance. While there may 
be a faction in the German Communist party 
which wants an immediate revolution, and a group 
in Moscow willing to aid, in both cases saner 
counsels are likely to prevail. No one thinks 
more cynically about real-politik than the Com- 
munist. The party in Germany is hardly likely 
to take possession of a house which is rapidly 
burning down. After the ruins have cooled, it 
will be a different story. As for Russian aid, it 
will certainly not be granted until the Soviet gov- 
ernment is convinced that all hope of maintaining 
the present status in Germany is past. The Rus- 
sian Communists continue to talk about the desir- 
ability of world revolution, just as American 
Democrats continue to talk about the desirability 
of joining the League of Nations; but the first 
problem confronting Moscow is internal recon- 
struction, and for this, stable conditions in Europe 
such as promote export and import trade will be 
far-more useful than the introduction of a revolu- 
tionary regime which will throw the ecgnomic 
machinery out of gear for years to come. 


TENSION has been high at Geneva during a 
week which has been one of the most momentous 
since 1918. The clash between Lord Robert Cecil 
and Signor Salandra as to whether the League 
should deliver an explicit rebuke to Italy for seiz- 
ing Corfu came within a hair’s breadth of causing 
the withdrawal of Miussolini’s delegate. The 
censure was at last modified into a general state- 
ment that member nations must not do what Italy 
did; though reference to the latter by name is care- 
fully avoided. Meanwhile, a committee of experts 
has gone to work on an exact definition of the 
limits of the League’s jurisdiction in such matters 
as the Italian-Greek crisis. With its recent hair- 
breadth escape still fresh in memory it is perhaps 
not surprising that the delegates should ignore the 
appeal of 20,000,000 union labor men throughout 
the world for immediate intervention in the rep- 
arations question, even when backed by such elo- 
quence as that of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen and Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray. France cares more about 
the continuance of her German policy than she 
does about the existence of the League. She 
would destroy the influence of the latter without 
hesitation by withdrawing and leaving it only an 
alliance between Great Britain and the little na- 
tions, if she deemed this necessary. 
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DESPITE the lack of results, it has been long 
since the Assembly of the League of Nations ha; 
listened to so moving a plea as that by Professo; 
Murray, appealing in the name of the Intern:. 
tional Federation of Trade Unions to the inter. 
ested powers to settle the reparations question o; 
lay it before the League for settlement. He si; 
to Engiand and France: 


You have failed after four years to settle this hideoys 
problem, while the world is filled with dread for th 
future. In those four years the League has grapple 
with the great scourges that devastate mankind, }, 
repatriated hundreds of thousands of war prisoners 
stopped epidemics, saved refugees, fed famine stricke 
multitudes and checked the traffic in white slaves. By 
to what profit is all this if the single unsolved problem 
hangs over us, leading Europe toward calamity ani 
despair? 


ONE sentence in Professor Murray’s address js 
pregnant with prophecy. “I know that in history 
there has been no surer mode of sowing the seeds 
of war than through the occupation of the terri- 
tory of any nation by a foreign power.” The fruits 
of the occupation of the Ruhr are numbered as 
follows: deaths 130, including ten Germans sen- 
tenced to capital punishment by French court. 
martial; prison sentences aggregating 1,500 years; 
145,000 people evicted from their homes, of 
whom 131,000 were sent into exile, not to speak 
of upwards of 300,000 children whom the Ger. 
mans themselves have sent away that they may 
be fed. We do not believe that, apart from 
small group of Bourbons, the people of the United 
States approve this horror. Nevertheless they 
show a complacency toward it which allows Poir- 
caré to say without contradiction that public opin 
ion in this country upholds him. 


OFFICIAL reports from Bulgaria charge the 
recent popular uprising to the machinations o! 
Moscow. The revolt against the bloody-handed 
Zankoff government at Sofia, if the despatches art 
correct, is, indeed, equally divided between the 
peasants and the old Communist party, and it § 
possible that the Communists have taken the init» 
ative. But the coalition of these formerly hostile 
factions may be only another instance of th 
strange bedfellows created by a common hatred; 
for anti-Communist peasants have quite as muc 
reason to-dislike the present regime as have tht 
radicals. We may as well beaf in mind that what 
ever the facts may be, the Zankoff government 
has every reason to give them a Bolshevist colo. 
That is a way of strengthening their moral pos 
tion with the western powers, and of securing 
tolerance for a stronger military program than 8 
authorized under the treaty. It remains to & 
shown which party is the more menacing to th 
peace of the Balkans: the peasants and work 
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n, whether allied with Moscow or not, or the 
ascist faction of Zankoff. 


30TH from Italy and Spain the week's budget 
news is on the whole fairly reassuring. General 
ivera, though he has abolished trial by jury, has 
fted the press censorship. His economy cam- 
aign, it is announced, is to begin in the place most 
mbarrassing to a dictator: the army, which is so 
verrun with needless commanders it costs twice 

much to maintain the officers as the troops. 
he chief point in the Rivera policy is to get as 
any Moroccans murdered as possible, and in the 
hortest possible time. As for Mussolini, he has 

pted the compromise whereby the League of 
Nations does not rebuke Italy for the Corfu ad- 
nture but does speak harshly to some imaginary 
ate seizing an imaginary island in the same way. 
he negotiations with Jugoslavia over Fiume are 
ontinuing in an atmosphere of moderation. The 
ugoslavs have rejected the Italian plan but are 
ciliatory. In fact, a military, political and 
onomic alliance between the two enemies is be- 
ng talked of; and the chief hindrance, we are 
pid, is the fear that the Pachitch government may 
ot survive long enough to see it through. The 
lain fact probably is that France and England 
ve ordered the two Mediterranean nations to 
pmme to an agreement. England undoubtedly ob- 
cts to any terms which mean an absolutely 
alian rule in Fiume. The British are more and 
hore perturbed as Mussolini shows signs of wish- 
big to make not merely the Adriatic but the 
editerranean an Italian lake—which would be ex- 
emely awkward for British communications with 
ndia and the Far East in general. 


WO questions which are fast becoming hardy 
rennials, prohibition and the problem of the 
heat farmer, are again to the fore in the week’s 
omestic news. President Coolidge has called a 
nference of all the governors to meet in Wash- 
gton in October and discuss a number of ques- 
ons of which prohibition enforcement is chief. 
he Federal Council of Churches has also sum- 
oned a conference in Washington, October 14 
16, on the same subject. Its announcement 
es a decidedly lugubrious tone, declaring that 
olations of law are increasing and that the coun- 
y is threatened with mob rule. As a footnote 
this declaration, Bird S. Coler, New York City’s 
ommissioner of Public Welfare, has issued a 
atement announcing that the proportion of alco- 
blic cases to all others in the city hospitals has 
bubled since 1919. 


ALORIZATION is again to the fore in the dis- 
ssion of the wheat farmer’s troubles, though in 
odified form. A group of bankers from the 
brthwest asks that the United States Grain Cor- 
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poration be restored and equipped with $50,000,- 
000 of government money. They would have it 
buy the farmer’s wheat, paying partly in cash and 
partly in scrip redeemable at the end of the mar- 
keting season. The most notable fact about this 
proposal is its moderation in demanding only 
$50,000,000 of government money for a scheme 
so vast. Representative Sydney Anderson of 
Minnesota, chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee of Agricultural Inquiry, has a plan 
even simpler. He would have the tariff on Cana- 
dian wheat increased fifty percent under the 
flexible provision of the Fordney-McCumber law. 
The only thing he omits in this ingenious proposal 
is to explain , ond a tariff on incoming wheat is 
going to help the farmers who themselves produce 
a very large surplus each year to be shipped 
abroad. 


THE near-war in Oklahoma, Senator Under- 
wood’s statement on the League, and fresh scan- 
dals over the flogging of convicts in Alabama are 
other interesting developments in the week’s do- 
mestic news. As we go to press, Governor Walton 
summons the people of the state to resist by force 
of arms the meeting of the legislature to impeach 
him. Governor Brandon of Alabama has also 
distinguished himself—by doing everything in 
his power to block an investigation of the 
restored use of the lash on convicts. Sena- 
tor Underwood, denying a Chicago Tribune re- 
port that he had abandoned the League of Na- 
tions, nevertheless insists that the Democrats do 
not regard it as an issue in the 1924 campaign. 
The Shipping Board, told by Attorney General 
Daugherty that it may not exchange ships for 
stock in operating companies, begins again the 
weary process of seeking to dispose of its white 
elephant fleet. Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont of the 
National Woman’s Party, has come out for a gov- 
ernment by women, of women, and for women, 
children and humanity. The best mere males may 
hope is that somehow they may crawl into the last 
category. 


THE pressmen’s strike in New York which left 
the city without dailies for twenty-four hours, and 
continues, as we go to press, to reduce the journal- 
istic pabulumto an inadequate number of condensed 
papers, is a good illustration of the intricate rela- 
tionships involved today in trade unionism among 
highly skilled workers. This has been an “outlaw” 
strike. The local organization called out its men 
without the approval of the International Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ Union, of which it is a mem- 
ber. The latter felt itself bound by its precedents 
to take the side of the employers and furnish, if it 
could, “‘st:"ke breakers’ to man the deserted 
presses. The [International president, Major 
George L. Berry, disregarded the local and signed 
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a year’s contract with the publishers. He secured 
several of the terms which were demanded by the 
men when they struck, and arranged for arbitra- 
tion for their other claims. He thereupon invited 
the strikers to come back to work as members of 
the International; but at least temporarily, group- 
loyalty has proved superior to economic interest, 
and the “outlaws” have remained idle. 


THE International organization exists by virtue 
of its ability to get on with employing printers 
throughout the country. ‘It is concerned with rais- 
ing wages and bettering working conditions every- 
where, little by little, and is not disposed to risk 
its prestige in a death struggle in a single commu- 
nity. The New York pressmen have fought the 
publishers several times in recent years with vir- 
tually no aid from the International. The latter 
managed, however, to persuade the New York 
local to accept the arbitration award of United 
States Circuit Judge Martin T. Manton, early in 
1922—an award whichleft the men with a rankling 
sense of injustice, and was a chief factor in pro- 
ducing the strike last week. Judge Manton re- 
duced wages by an aggregate sum estimated at 
$6,500,000, increased the working. hours, and cut 
the number of men allotted to each press. The 
new terms now secured by Major Berry wipe out 
most of the conditions that were made in the 
Manton decision. 


SCHOOLS of journalism are hereby referred to 
the miniature newspapers published during the 
strike as an object lesson in the comparative value 
of various editorial features, as judged by the pub- 
lishers themselves when confronted by the neces- 
sity for reducing a thirty-six or forty-six page 
paper to one fifth its normal size. The first thing 
to go was the supposedly sacred editorial page. 
Sporting and stock market news was cut to about 
one fourth its usual bulk. General news was also 
largely condensed, while the sacred society section, 
the comic strips and the lucubrations of the 
“colyumists” flourished as before. We grieve to 
report a. general verdict by a number of persons 
interrogated by the New Republic’s own “Inquir- 
ing Reporter,” that eight pages are infinitely pre- 
ferable to forty. Some calloused souls went so 
far as to aver that the twenty-four hour inter- 
regnum when no papers were produced was a 
heavenly relief and added so far as they were con- 
cerned they hoped the strike would last forever. 
We can only add that this seems to us ill-timed and 
irreverent jesting on a sacred subject. 


NOT since the time of the Zeppelin raids has 
there been so much interest in the dirigible. Where 
the Navy-Curtiss planes are making unheard-of 
speed records on the one hand, the ZR-1 is com- 
peting as the most successful lighter-than-air ma- 
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chine to date. Plans are made for another dir; 
ible constructed in the German factories to trays 
across the Atlantic next month to join the Ame, 
ican air-fleet. There is talk of a polar expediti 
for the ZR-1. Explosions, wrecks, expense 
making, and anti-air craft guns have been formi 
able objections, but engineers and military ply 
ners continue to be impressed by the dirigibl, 
ability to furnish large-scale transportation and j 
ease of control as a reason for perfecting it rath, 
than letting it die like the prehistoric monsters thy 
it suggests. 


THE glorious blessings of unrestricted priv; 
competition are well illustrated by the oil boom; 
Southern California, discussed at the Los Angelg 
meeting of the American Association of Petrolew 
Geologists a few days ago. The enormous o|] & 
posits discovered within the last year or two migh 
have been an important addition to our dwindlig 
source of supply for decades to come. But Caj 
fornia went oil crazy. Fly-by-night promote 
gathered in Los Angeles from all parts of th 
country. Not only did they sell worthless stog 
to the extent of millions of dollars, drawing thei 
victims as always from persons of moderate mean 
who could ill afford to lose; but a huge numb 
of economically needless and undesirable we 
have actually been sunk into the oil strata. Tt 
first result has been a huge overproduction, whid 
has temporarily confronted the whole Americ 
industry with bankruptcy. The second has bee 
the depletion of oil resources. Max W. Bal 
president of the Geologists’ Association declart 
that the peak of production in the new fields ha 
already been passed. Soon they will be only 
memory. All this will some day make an amusiq 
paragraph in an historical textbook describing 1 
days when the people, collectively, had not yet di 
covered common sense. 


What Will Happen in 


Germany? 


HERE could be only one final result 

the negotiations which have been tak 
place between the French and the German gove 
ments. The Germans have decided to abande 
passive resistance and to place themselves entirt 
at the mercy of their enemies. They hoped ' 
keep a little self-respect by saving the inhabitas 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland, who are tet 
punished for acts of passive resistance, from # 
penalties of their patriotic obedience, but M. Po 
caré has refused them even this ordinary hum 
concession. Under the circumstances he considel 
it of the utmost importance to punish Ge 
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bjects for daring to assert their independence 
nd to disobey the will of the French government. 

words generosity and forbearance are no 
ager contained in the French political vocabulary. 












































Yense ot only must the Germans travel to Canossa, 
formigimt they must crawl up the long steep avenue to 
ry plagmmne pontiff’s throne, knowing well that, when they 


ive, he will treat them with contumely and con- 
mpt. 

What will happen now that they admit them- 
yes beaten and helpless? Sooner or later there 
bound to follow some measure of political dis- 
mberment, social disintegration, moral despair 
nd the violence of desperation, but whether sooner 
later is at present doubtful. The violence may 
ot develop until next spring. Germany may pass 
ough an intermediate phase of hesitation and 
nderground preparation. The terms which the 
rench intend to impose will be too drastic and 
umiliating for an honest German government to 
pt. If by any chance a dishonest government 
hould agree to carry them out, the publication 
the agreement would probably be the signal 
pr monarchist groups to raise flags of defiance 
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SS stog 
ng theigamnd revolt in Bavaria and East Prussia. But there 
e meaggould be an alternative course of action open to 


unhappy German government which had to 
oose between final capitulation and a desperate 
volution. It could serve notice upon France, 
reat Britain and Italy that any government 
hich accepted the French terms was bound to 
rish and that the signatories of the Treaty of 
ersailles must either take over the job of gov- 
ning Germany or else modify the terms. 

The serving of such a notice would introduce 
new and for France an extremely troublesome 
or into the negotiations among the former 
ies about the future of Germany. Probably 
would result eventually in the establishment of 
) international government for Germany similar 
) that which the -League of Nations has already 
t up in Austria. But there would be stubborn 
ficulties to overcome. The attempt to work out 
detail a plan for the financial reconstruction 
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. Germany which a committee of the Allies in- 
uding Great Britain would officially adopt and 
gree to impose on the German nation would re- 

esult @ageve in an acute form all the disagreements in pol- 


y between the French and British governments 
hich the French occupation of the Ruhr brought 
bthe surface. We do not believe that at present 
¢ two governments could agree upon a common 
licy. Great Britain could not accept responsi- 
ty for a government for Germany which was 
dged to act as the accomplice of M. Poincaré. 
¢ver a government for Germany is set up which, 

the government of the League of Nations in 
istria, is intended to bring about the financial 
nd economic reconstruction of the subject people, 
§ establishment will be the equivalent to the tri- 
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umph of British over French policy. Obviously 
M. Poincaré will not allow such a tritimph to oc- 
cur until he has exhausted every means at his dis- 
posal to prevent it. | 

What means can he summon to prevent it? If 
the Germans declare their inability to govern their 
own country on the terms which he proposes, and 
if the British refuse any share in the government 
of Germany also on the terms which he proposes, 
it looks as if he would be forced either to govern 
Germany himself with French bayonets or else 
modify his terms. Inasmuch as he could hardly 
undertake the job of governing Germany, he will 
in the end be obliged to modify his terms. But 
when that time comes he will intrigue, fight and 
labor to minimize the necessity. He will follow 
the example set by M. Clemenceau at Versailles. 
In so far as he cannot get exactly what he wants, 
he will try to introduce seductive ambiguities into 
the plan which will dangle the possibility of recov- 
ery before the Germans and Englishmen and at 
the same time provide future French diplomacy 
with the means of preventing it from taking place. 
In this enterprise he will have under the circum- 
stances a fair chance of succeeding. 
_ American public opinion should look forward to 
a convulsive winter in Central Europe and to 
dramatic appeals for sympathy and assistance. 
As soon as the Allies start to set up an inter- 
national government for Germany, London, Rome, 
Berlin and perhaps Paris will use all their arts 
of persuasion and coercion to bring about Amer- 
ican participation. Probably the Coolidge adminis- 
tration will refuse unconditionally, but what we 
should like to see it do is to refuse conditionally 
—that is, to make its acceptance depend upon one 
salutary iron-clad assurance. The only interna- 
tional government in which the United States 
could even consider participating would be a gov- 
ernment which would be free to consider the re- 
construction of the German commonwealth and 
the welfare of the German people as the sole 
object of its policy. 


The <Irrepressible Conflict” 
in Coal 


F alternations between amiability and violence 
and the deliberate evasion of a clear but costly 
responsibility are symptoms of weakness of char- 
acter, the United States Coal Commission betrays 
itself as pitifully weak in its discussion of the re- 
lation between civil liberties and the violations of 
law and order in the coal country. Its exposition 
of the divergent “rights” of the several parties 
and of the humanly comprehensible ways in which 
divergence develops into conflict, conflict into war 
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and war into a policy of mutual extermination is a 
masterpiece of amiable understanding. But the 
Commission uses understanding not as the anteroom 
to constructive suggestion and action, but as a suffi- 
cient excuse for perching itself safely and irre- 
sponsibly on the fence. It states impartially the 
issue between the non-union operators and the 
union, but it refuses to pass judgment and to pro- 
pose a way out; and although it does not indicate 
what acts of legislation or decisions of public opin- 
ion can precipitate a tangible public interest out of 
this seething mass of conflicting rights, it is bold 
even to the point of violence in invoking the use 
of the police power to rescue the commonwealth 
from the inevitable consequences of its own and 
the prevailing indecision. If the conflict which it 
characterizes as irrepressible, yet which it refuses 
to discuss on its merits, results in a strike and a 
stoppage in the coal supply, the Commission 
threatens both sides with “‘the army and the peni- 
tentiary.” 

The closed company towns in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and elsewhere, the armed thugs, 
the deputy sheriffs privately paid by the employ- 
ers, the “yellow dog” contracts, the evictions and 
all the other familiar war measures of the non- 
union operators, the Commission regards with 
proper reprobation. But it explains them as the 
natural consequence, under the other conditions 
obtaining, of the efforts of the operators to exer- 
cise their “right’’ to run non-union shops. It ex- 
plains the attempt to organize these mines as the 
result of a legitimate desire of the union to pro- 
tect the union operators and their own standard 
of wages and of work from the competition of the 
unorganized mines. The outbreaks of violence in 
such cases, although local traditions contribute, it 
attributes to the attack on established non-unionism 
by aggressive unionism. It does not propose to 
cure this violence by striking at ‘its cause. Hav- 
ing traced the way in which the conflict and the 
disorder originate, it leaves them just where it 
finds them and pictures the community as their 
incompetent victim, which has no answer to return 
to violence except moral exhortations or counter- 
violence. 

“All justice is human and fallible,” says the 
Commission. “Always its enforcement depends 
upon the education, environment, and heredity of 
the people who are called upon to enforce it.” 
Later it adds: “For years this irresponsible con- 
flict between the undoubted right of a man to 


operate his property as he pleases in America 


and the undoubted right of a man to organize for 
collective bargaining with reference to wages and 
working conditions has gone on. Principles of 
government, acknowledged, admitted, have been 
tossed into the scrap heap every time they have 
faced actual conditions. The law has been, is 
now, and ever will be but an average of the judg- 
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ment and conscience of the community.” Finally 
the issue is stated. ‘The non-union operators and 
miners have suggested: ‘Break up the United 
Mine Workers of America and all will be well wit, 
the world.’ The United Mine Workers of Amer/i 
ica have said: ‘Unionize all the mines and peag 
will brood over a war-torn industry.’ ”’ 

We have, then, the background of human and 
fallible justice. We have an “‘irrepressible cop. 
flict” between the right of wage earners to organ. 
ize and the right of employers to prevent organ. 
ization, which is usually regarded by the contest. 
ants as more important that the reign of civil lay, 
We have an impressive record of the flouting of 
law and justice whenever this issue is raised. The 
syllogism is complete, but it is also disastrous, 
How does the Commission propose to protect its 
clients, the public, against the disaster? By at. 
tempting to evaluate the conflicting rights, decide 
which should prevail, and how far, and by whatliise 
means? Not at all. Rather it advises such vague 
courses as “compromise” or a “yielding”’ of rights 
as far as is “expedient” which may mean anything 
or nothing. It enunciates the conflicting rights all 
over again. It proposes more conscientious local 
governments. It urges the culprits to be more than 
human and less than fallible. It touches bottom 
by visiting as much condemnation on lax local gov-l 
ernment which “has seemed to render it neces-Mibycj 
sary’ to employ strike-breaking gunmen, as it does 
upon the efforts of “strangers” to instruct the 
miners as to what their rights and duties are. 
Finally it retires to Olympus and with Jovian 
thunder threatens to invoke, if nothing else sufi 
ces, “the solemn duty of the Congress of theMBet 
United States to assume jurisdiction over Amer 
ican rights, bringing the full power of the Union 
to their preservation.” Thus in the last resort 
Congress is to save the country by exerting its 
full power to preserve intact the rights whose ir 
repressible conflict is wrecking civil liberty. 

The phrase “irrepressible conflict” suggests a 
analogy to which the Commission itself calls at 
tention. “The condition,” it declares, “resembles 
the conflict between the definition in the Declare 
tion of Independence concerning human rights and 
the then clearly constitutional right of humas 
slavery.” There is, we believe, a suggestive 
similarity between the two cases. The war be 
tween the states was the outcome of the incom 
patibility between two systems of conflicting rights 
both of which claimed to be the pure milk of 
Americanism. According to the Commission t 
took a fratricidal war to “solve the problem,” be 
cause “the great mass of those arrayed upo 
either side were unwilling to compromise or a+ 
just.” On the contrary it took a fratricidal wat 
to solve the problem largely because the great 
mass of those arrayed on both sides could devis 
no way to deal with it save by compromises which 
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mored the merits of the issue. In this historic 


‘inallyeonflict one side, the side of those who believed 
rs and™Negro slavery incompatible with American democ- 
Jnitedffacy, was much more right than the other; and 
| withing permanent solution was possible until slavery, 


Amerfiiyoyen though it was into the fabric of the Con- 
Peaceltitution, was declared un-American and was 
tarted down hill on the road to gradual extinc- 
jon. Compromises such as those of 1817 and 
$50 might postpone the advent of war, but noth- 
ng could prevent the conflict save the active reso- 
tion by preponderant American opinion that, if 
he United States were to remain a democracy, its 


n and 
> COM 
organ 
organ 
test. 


| law.fJaw must abolish property in human beings. 
ng off So it is with this “irrepressible conflict” of to- 
Theay. The “right” of wage earners to organize is 


ither futile or disastrous if their employers pos- 
s an equally sacred right, derived from the 
principle that industry is fundamentally private 
property, to prevent them from organizing and to 
yse coercion as the means to that end. In point 
vaguelf fact American employers do prevent their wage- 
rightsMarners by one form of coercion or another from 
thingMrying to unionize fully two-thirds of American 
its allfusiness. No compromise will set up a satisfac- 
localfMory adjustment between these two antagonistic 
 thani#rights.” There can be no “adjustment” without 
ottom™ decision. The more highly industrialized Euro- 
| gov-lean nations have reached a decision. They regard 
neces MBusiness as a public function rather than a private 
 doesfight, and they regard it as of more public im- 
t theMortance that the wage-earners should be allowed 
are. Mo organize as they please than that the employer 
oviatfBhould be allowed to do as he pleases with his 
sufi-Mroperty. The American nation as a whole has as 
f thelet refused to take sides. The Coal Commission 
ime My evading the decision and by enveloping its 
JnionMyasion in a cloud of pompous words has only re- 
esort@@ected the prevailing attitude of mind. It will 
ig SMe as impossible for the American people to 
S¢ I" @@ontinue their évasion of this issue as it was 
or them to evade that of slavery. They 
re being confronted by warfare between two 


trous, 
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Sy ate 
lecide 
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is at Miypes of industrial government both of which can- 
nbles Mot exist side by side in one competitive industry 
‘lara Mithout grave economic and political disorder. 
s and he public needs an authoritative answer to the 
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rsist and why. As a consequence of avoiding 
judgment upon the issue as it comes up in the 
ital industry of mining coal, the Commission, in 
ite of its impartiality and its accessibility to evi- 
ence from every source, will have accomplished 
ttle or nothing to improve the morale of the 


. idustry. It has missed a rare opportunity of 
at ducating the American people to discern the 
an ature of the public interest in relation to this 

damental conflict and how they can assert it 
yreat i . h : : 
vist Ott the appeal to violence either by the bel- 


gerents or by the state. 


estion whether one form or the other should ’ 
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Thin Whitewash for France 


N the current issue of Foreign Affairs appears 

an article entitled Reparations and the Policy 
of Repudiation: an American View, over the 
pseudonym Alpha. The editors of the magazine 
plainly regard the article as of great weight. Who 
Alpha is they do not tell us, but the internal evi- 
dence indicates that he is not an economist but 
most likely a lawyer, perhaps having some official 
experience, either on the peace commission or on 
some “post-war administrative body. His argu- 
ments are, however, bolstered up with a great 
show of economic analysis and are worth examina- 
tion, as representing about the best that can be 
done in defence of the literal execution of the 
reparations clauses of the Treaty. 

The chief point in his argument is that critics 
of the Treaty, in their solicitude over the burdens 
imposed on Germany, have ignored the burdens 
resting on France. The German per capita debt 
is $928, including the entire reparation debt of 
$31,400,000,000, as fixed by the London agree- 
ment, and counting all pre-war, war and post-war 
debt at the gold value of the time of issue. The 
French debt is $816 per capita, not counting the 
cost of future reparation requirements and pen- 
sions. If these items are counted the French per 
capita is $990. If allowance is made for German 
pensions on the same basis as the French, the Ger- 
man debt would be increased to $988 per capita, 
or slightly less than the French. The burden on 
either people is all but intolerable. The carrying 
charge amounts to 70 percent of the pre-war sav- 
ings of both French and Germans. Is it not ap- 
parent, then, that if Germany is let off on any 
considerable part of the reparations, the burden 
will be heavier on the French than on the Ger- 
mans? Disregard the fact that the Germans 
wronged and the French suffered wrong; what 
justification is there for requiring the victor to 
bear a heavier burden than is born by the van- 
quished ? 

The German debt of $988 per capita consists 
of about $500 external obligations (indemnity) 
and a remainder of internal obligations actually 
extinct. The only reason we can give for Alpha's 
including this imaginary item is his desire to ap- 
pear scrupulously fair. The French per capita of 
$990 includes about $200 of external debt—the 
British and American war loans—the remainder 
consisting of internal debt taken at gold value at 
date of issue. Thus the German debt is in far 
larger proportion external, the French internal— 
a difference which practically all economists regard 
as of decisive importance. Alpha does not. “An 
internal debt is the same as an external, so far as 
the taxpayer is concerned.” 

Let us see. We are talking of the average 
burden upon the taxpayer. The French taxpayer 
has a debt liability of $990. But as he owes the 
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internal debt to himself, he has on the average 
assets, consisting of government bonds, amounting 
to $790. He has to bear an average carrying 
charge of 70 percent of his pre-war savings. But 
he gets back four-fifths of that sum in interest on 
the bonds he holds. It is ridiculous to talk, as 
Alpha does, of the curtailment of saving capacity 
represented by the domestic debt. The average 
Frenchman finds his saving capacity reduced by 
the amount he has to pay in the carrying charges 
of the debt, but increased by the amount he gets 
back in interest. If the French were actually pay- 
ing interest on their external debt, the amount of 
interest would be less than that of the carrying 
charge. But the French are not paying interest 
and do not intend to do so. 

It may be said quite properly, that the average 
Frenchman is a myth; that all Frenchmen are 
paying taxes and not all of them are receiving in- 
terest on government bonds. The adjustment of 
the interests of taxpayer and bond holder is an 
internal political problem of great difficulty. Such 
problems have often wrecked governments in the 
past and may wreck the French government in 
the future. But they have no bearing on the in- 
ternal economic strength of the nation. Payment 
or repudiation of an internal debt does not dimin- 
ish or increase the real economic values at the dis- 
posal of a people. The French people will have 
the same average supply of food, clothing and 
whatever else they consume no matter how their 
internal debt is handled. The German people 
can pay their reparations debt only by cutting 
down on their consumption to the poverty limit. 
We submit that if Alpha can see no difference here 
he is seriously disqualified for the discussion of 
economic problems. 

We get no light on the amount Germany ought 
to pay, or can pay, from any sophistical compari- 
son of relative debt burdens. What Germany 
ought to pay was established in one way by the 
pre-armistice agreement on which Germany laid 
down her arms and in another way by the Treaty 
of Versailles, dictated to an unarmed foe. By 
the first agreement Germany assumed liability for 
material damage and personal injury to the Allied 
civil populations. By the Treaty she was com- 
pelled to add to these items that of pensions and 
separation allowances for the Allied soldiers and 
their families. The reparations account was in- 
creased by about 100 percent by the inclusion of 
these items, and “reparations” became merely a 
hypocritical expression for indemnity. The ques- 
tion became solely one of what could be extorted 
from Germany, not one of what Germany ought 
to pay. It is therefore beside the pqint to con- 
sider whether the French bill for damages to 
property was inflated or not. Still, it is worth 
noting that Alpha scores a point on Keynes, in 


‘showing that the claim for houses destroyed was 


_They are gone, and so long as indemnity paymes 
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$2,300, not $9,100. We may assume that them | 
French claims included a good margin for “ment,| lion 
anguish,” but we are glad to know that they werelliche 
not so conscienceless as we had been led to sup findecs 
pose. inde 

But to get down to the main point: How much 
can Germany actually pay? Alpha agrees with 
most other investigators in assuming that her pres, 
ent paying capacity is virtually zero. But the rep. 
arations question points to the future. How much 
will Germany be able to pay in a decade, or in; 
generation? Alpha naturally harks back to the 
condition of Germany before the war and tries tollMof r 
derive from such facts as he commands some 1. 
tion of the future paying capacity of the country, 

Germany was able to save and add to her cap. 
ital about two billion dollars a year, in the period 
immediately preceding the war. Disarmed, she 
would have saved another half ‘billion. The cesfno u 
sions of territory and the surrender of her ship. 
ping and most of her foreign investments reduced 
her productive power. But in what degree? Alpha 
undertakes to determine this for himself, although 
it had already been done much more competently 
by Keynes, and recently by Moulton and McGuire, 
whose book however may have appeared too late 
for Alpha’s use. Germany lost the surplus ear. 
ing capacity of 1,800,000 people. She lost the 
ore of Lorraine, the coal of the Saar and the bet. 
ter part of the coal of Upper Silesia. She lost 
2% million tons of shippifg, but she has subse. 
quently got back to 1,800,000 tons. And as for 
the ore she lost, she can still buy it at near cost of 
production. Silesian coal will still have to seek 
German markets. On the whole Alpha thinks 
there is a lot of myth about Germany’s material 
losses. 

And there might be, if we were justified in ig 
noring the complexity and delicacy of the modera 
business structure. The ores of Lorraine are lean; 
combined with Westphalian coke they can compet 
in the world iron trade only if the machine function , 
tions smoothly. A political frontier, with ever refhas } 
current danger of changes in customs, is a stelMcG 
bar thrust in among the cogs of the machine. TheBBrelate 
same considerations apply to Silesian coal. ThMiciency 
Breslau manufacturing territory is badly situatedrry js 
with respect to foreign markets. Its life dependffimpor 
on cheap and reliable supplies of coal. A politicalliishe ey 
frontier has been thrust between the coal and (fipay g 
users. It cannot fail to unbalance the delicate "MTo p; 
dustrial machine, especially since Poland has comfion he 
peting industrial ambitions of her own. Germail 
may replace her shipping, ton for ton, but what has 
become of the imposing structure of commercial 
and banking houses abroad that used to find the 
freights by which the merchant marine lived’ 
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absorbs Germany’s surplus production they cannot 
be reconstituted. 
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If Germany had a saving capacity of two bil- 
lions or two billions and a half before the war, 
he might reconstitute it within two or three 
jecades in spite of her losses, given freedom from 
‘ademnities and peace in a world of low tariffs 
d free movement of trade. We have not that 
ind of world, nor is there any talk of a moratori- 
um for two decades, or one, or even five years. 
But even if it were possible to get Germany 
back to her pre-war savings, we should have no 
ground for assuming that she could then pay two 
billions or two and one half billions a year by way 
of reparations. Such “savings” do not consist, in 
any large part, of free funds that could be con- 
sumed in luxuries or transferred to foreign treas- 
uries. They consist of additions to plant, equipment 
and stocks, made possible by the application, to 
home uses, of productive power for which there is 
no use in the world market. The nominal billions 
that the German metallurgical industry used to pro- 
duce derived their current value chiefly from pur- 
chases for equipment that were financed out of the 
savings. Divert the savings to other uses and the 
metallurgical output would shrink enormously in 
money value. With it the national production, 
measured in money, would shrink, and the flow of 
“savings’’ would decline. 
Any attempt te lay hands on the savings of the 
erman people would result in the evaporation of 
the greater part of ‘the fund. It would be like 
most of the other exactions that have been levied 
pon Germany—great injury to the Germans and 
mall gain to anyone else. For a real measure of 
ermany’s Capacity to pay we have to go beyond 
he more or less hypothetical figure of savings and 
find the real surplus export capacity of the coun- 
try. It is that surplus alone which can be realized 
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in iSfMin international payments. Alpha, laboring under 
oderaiMithe delusion that the problem can be dealt with 
leaniin ternis of hypothetical savings, hypothetical tax 
npetpaying capacity, deliberately dodges the real ques- 
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tion of export capacity. Fortunately this question 
has been conclusively answered by Moulton and 
McGuire. Germany's export capacity is closely 
related to her import capacity, since in her insufh- 
ciency of food and raw material Germany’s indus- 
; is essentially a middleman’s undertaking. With 
mports flowing ‘in generously Germany could, if 
he exported as much as fifteen billion gold marks, 
pay as much as one billion gold marks a year. 
0 pay two billion marks plus twenty-six percent 
on her export volume, as fixed in the London 
agreement—still supposed to be binding—Ger- 


t haimany would have to have exports of twenty bil- 
-rcialf@ilion marks. That is twice her export in the best 
| thtpre-war year on record, when German industry, 
ved Hit de, shipping, banking and diplomacy worked to- 
met @igether in the best articulated economic machine of 
innot 


tuman histary.— 
That machine is junk. It would take decades 
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to mount it again even if Germany were assured 
immunity from economic exploitation and military 
attack. With the Reparations Commission pre- 
pared to siphon away any surplus that may 
emerge, and with the French ever prepared to 
invade German soil and throw all economic life 
into confusion, the reconstitution of German 
world commerce is a fantastic dream. The Allies 
will not get thirty-two billion out of Germany nor 
fifteen billion nor even five. They have killed 
their chances of considerable indemnities. We as- 
sume that, unlike Alpha, they know it. They pre- 
ferred a ruined Germany to their own indemnity 
claims. They have what they wanted. 

The most interesting question raised by Alpha’s 
article is why an American should have written it. 
Even our lawyers and litterateurs know too much 
about practical affairs to commit such monumental 
errors in quite good faith. Poincaré, Germany’s 
executioner, demands six and a half billion dollars 
plus whatever sums England and America exact 
from France, at most six and one half billion, but 
more probably nothing. Alpha, the humane and 
intelligent American onlooker, demands for France 
fifteen billions, regardless of what becomes of the 
interallied debts. 

It is, we think, a case of bad conscience, which 
Alpha suffers under, in common with vast multi- 
tudes of other Americans. We plunged into a 
conflict between two nations that had been enemies 
for centuries, with the innocent assumption that all 
the right must be on the one side, all the wrong 
on the other. We smashed the Wicked and put 
them at the mercy of the Righteous, and went our 
way, dreaming that now justice would be done. 
Presently it became apparent that the French no- 
tion of doing justice was to make war in peace until 
Germany should be completely ruined and disin- 
tegrated, her people morally broken and decimated 
by famine and disorder. That was our work, a 
work too horrible for us to face like honest men. 
Therefore we not only tolerate, indeed, we wel- 
come even the most nauseating concoction of half 
truth, fiction, sophism and fallacy. They are the 
only anodyne to be had. 
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A Great Teacher-Pioneer: 
Sanderson of Oundle 


I. SANDERSON THE MANn 


F all the men I have met—and I have 
now had a fairly long and active life and 
have met a very great variety of inter- 

esting people—one only has stirred me to a bio- 


‘graphical effort. This one exception is F. W. 


Sanderson for many years the headmaster of 
Oundle School. I think him beyond question the 
greatest man I| have ever known with any degree 
of intimacy, and it is in the hope of conveying to 
others something of my sense not merely of his 
importance but of his peculiar genius and the rich 
humanity of his character, that I am setting out 
to write about him. He was in himself a very 
delightful mixture of subtlety and simplicity, gen- 
erosity, adventurousness, imagination and steadfast 
purpose, and he approached the general life of 
our time at such an angle as to reflect the most 
curious and profitable lights upon it. To tell his 
story is to reflect upon all the main educational 
ideas of the last half century and to. revise our 
conception of the process and purpose of the mod- 
ern. community in relation to education. For 
Sanderson had a mind like an octopus, it seemed 
always to have a tentacle free to reach out beyond 
what was already held, and his tentacles grew and 
radiated further and further. Before his end he 
had come to a vision of the school as a centre for 
the complete reorganization of civilized life. 

I knew him personally only during the last 
eight years of his life; I met him for the first time 
in 1914 when I was proposing to send my sons to 
his school. But our thoughts and interests drew 
us very close to one another, I never missed an 
opportunity of meeting and talking to him, and 
I was the last person he spoke to before his sudden 
death. He was sixty-six years of age when he 
died. Those last eight years were certainly the 
richest and most productive of his whole career; 
he grew most in those years; he travelled furthest. 
I think I saw all the best of him. It is, I think, 
no disadvantage to have known him only in his 
boldest and most characteristic phase. It saves me 
from confusion between his maturer and his earlier 
phases. He was a-much stratified man. Phrases 
took him and held him for a time and then gave 
place to other phrases. A careful student of his 
work would be able to tell within a year or so, 
the date of anything he wrote or said, because of 
these fossil-like indications. He had grown stead- 
fastly all his life, he had shaken off many habitual 
inhibitions and freed himself from once necessary 
restraints and limitations. He would go discreet- 


ly while his convictions accumulated and the, 
break forward very rapidly. He had a way of 
leaving people behind, and if I had fallen unde; 
his spell earlier, I too might have been left fa 
behind. He was, I recall, a rock-climber; he wa 
a mental rock-climber also and though he wa 
very wary of recalcitrance, there were times when 
his pace became so urgent that even his staff ang 
his own family were left tugging, breathless and 
perplexed, at the rope. 

Out of a small country grammar-school hy 
created something more suggestive of those great 
modern teaching centres of which our world stand; 
in need than anything else that has yet been a. 
tempted. By all ordinary standards the Oundle 
School of his later years was a brilliant success; 
it prospered amazingly, there was an almost hope. 
less waiting-list of applicants; boys had to be en 
tered five years ahead; but successful as it was, it 
was no more than a sketch and demonstration of 
the great schools that are yet to be. I saw my own 
sons get an education there better than I had ever 
dared hope for them in England, but from the 
first my interest in the intention and promise of 
Oundle went far beyond its working actualities. 
And all the educational possibilities that I had 
hitherto felt to be unattainable dreams, matters of 
speculation, things a little too extravagant even to 
talk about in our dull age, I found being pushed 
far towards realization by this bold, persistent, 
humorous and most capable man. 

Let me first try to give you a picture of his 
personality as he lives in my memory. Then! 
will try to give an account of his beginnings, a 
far as I have been able to learn about them, and 
so we will come to our main theme, Sanderson 
contra Mundum, the schoolmaster who set out to 
conquer the world. For, as I shall show, tha 
and no less was what he was trying to do in the 
last years of his life. 

“Ruddy” and “jolly” are the adjectives that 
come first to mind when I think of describing him. 
He had been a slender energetic young man his 
early photographs witness; but long before | met 
him he had become plump and energetic, with ? 
twinkling appreciation for most of the good things 
of life. His complexion had a reddish fairness; 
he had well-modelled features, thick eyebrows and 
a thick moustache touched with gray, and he wore 
spectacles through and over and beside which his 
active eyes took stock of you. About his eyes wert 
kindly wrinkles and generally I remember him 4: 
ways as smiling—often with a touch of roguety 
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in the smile. Quick movements of his head caused 
animating flashes of his glasses. He was carrying 
a little too much body for his heart and that made 
him short of breath. His voice was in his chest, 
there was a touch of his native Northumbria in 
his accent and he had a habit of speaking in: in- 
complete sentences with a frequent use of the in- 
terrogative form. His manner was confidential; 
he would bend towards his hearer and drop his 
yoice a little. “Now what do you think of —?” 
he would say, or “I’ve been thinking of —”’ so 
and so. At times his confidential manner became 
endearingly suggestive of a friendly conspirator. 
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€ wal This, as yet, he seemed to say, was not for too 
when fi careless a publication. You and he understood, 
ff and but those other fellows,—they were difficult fel- 
s andMiflows. It might not be practicable to attempt 


everything at once. 
That reservation, that humorous discretion is 
very essential in my memory of him. It is essen- 


ol he 


great 


stands Mtial to the whole educational situation of the 
en at f™/world. He was an exceptionally bold and creative 
Yundle i man and he was a schoolmaster, and that is per- 
ccess; MB haps as near as one can come to a complete in- 
hope- {compatibility of quality and conditions. In no 
De em ME part of our social life is dull traditionalism so 
vas, it J powerfully entrenched as it is in our educational 
on of Morganization. We have still to realize the evil of 
y own Mi mental heaviness in scholastic concerns. We take, 
| ever Mi very properly, the utmost precautions to exclude 
n the fi men ‘and women of immoral character not only 
se of from actual teaching but also from any exercise 
lities. MB of educational authority. But no one ever makes 
had {iB the least objection to the far more deadly influ- 
rs of MM ences of stupidity and unteachable ignorance. Our 
en to conceptions of morality are still grossly physical. 
ushed HM The heavier and slower a man’s mind seems to be, 
stent, the more addicted he is to intellectual narcotics, 
the more people trust him as a schoolmaster. He 
f his Mi will “stay put.” 
ren | A timid obstructiveness is the atmosphere in 
Ss, 8 Mwhich almost all educational effort has to work 
, and HB and schoolmasters are denied a liberty of thought 
ersot Mand speech conceded to every other class of re- 
ut t0 MMspectacle men. They must still be mealy-mouthed 
that Mabout Darwin, fatuously conventional in poli- 
1 the tics and emptily orthodox in religion. » If they 
stimulate their boys they must stimulate as a 
that brass trumpet does without words or ideas. They 
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may be great leaders of men—provided they lead 
backwards or nowhither. Sanderson in his latter 
days broke into unexampled freedom, but for the 
greater part of his life he was—like most of his 
profession—‘‘wading hips-deep in fools,” and 
equally resolved to work out his personal impulse 
and retain the great opportunities that the gov- 
erning body of Oundle School had, almost un- 
wittingly, put into his hands. He was therefore 
not only a great revolutionary but something of a 
Vicar of Bray. A large part of the amusing 
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subtlety of his personality was the result of the 
balanced course he had to pursue. In all he did, 
in all he said, he was feeling his way. No other 
schoolmaster—and there must be many a rebel- 
lious heart lying still in the graves of dead school- 
masters and many a stifled rebel in the school- 
rooms of today—no other schoolmaster has ever 
felt his way so discreetly, so far and, at last, so 
triumphantly. 

I remember as a very characteristic thing that 
he said one day when I asked for his opinion of 
a particularly progressive and hopeful addition to 
his board of governors ;—‘“‘He does not know much 
about schools yet but he will learn. Oundle will 
teach him.” And in his last great lecture, he flung 
out a general “aside’’—that lecture was full of 
astonishing “‘asides’—: “I turned round on the 
boys and the parents; he said;—‘“both are my 
business.” 

Never was schoolmaster so emancipated as he 
in his latter years from the ancient servility of the 
pedagogue. Not for him, the handing on of mel- 
low traditions and genteel gestures of the mind, 
not for him the obedient administration of useful 
information to employer’s sons by the docile em- 
ployee. He saw the modern teacher in university 
and school plainly for what he has to be, the antic- 
ipator, the planner and the foundation-maker of 
the new and greater order of human life that 
arises now visibly amidst the decaying structures 
of the old. 

H. G, WELLs. 


(To be continued ) 


Any Woman 


When there is nothing left but darkness 
And the day is like a leaf 

Fallen onto sodden grasses, 

You have earned a subtle grief. 


Never let them take it from you, 

Never let them come and say: 

Night is made of black gauze; moonlight 
Blows the filmy dark away. 


You have a right to know the thickness 
Of the night upon your face, 

To feel the inky blue of nothing 

Drift like ashes out of space. 


You have a right to lift your fingers 
And stare in pity at your hands 

That are the exquisite frail mirrors 
Of all the mind misunderstands. 


Your hand, potent in portrayal, 
Falls of its own weight to rest 
In a quiet curve of sorrow 
On the beating of your breast. 
Hazet Hatt. 
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HE first phase, at least of the Graeco- 

I Italian crisis, has ended more happily than 

the crisis of nine years ago which it so 
painfully recalls. There is now no imminent dan- 
ger of further violence and bloodshed on either 
side; Greece has submitted to an effective inter- 
national investigation into the Jannina crime which 
will assure full justice to Italy; Italy has accept- 
ed a modification of her ultimatum on the points 
in which it was intolerable to Greece; and the 
indemnity payable by Prete is to be assessed, on 
the basis of the findings of the investigators, by 
the International Court at The Hague, which is 
an organ of the League of Nations. Yet, although 
there is a lull in the storm, this gust of passion 
has not left Europe as it found her; and, while 
the next phase is unfolding itself, it is already 
possible to estimate some of the general conse- 
quences of the whole affair. 

As a set-off to the more satisfactory features, 
two disturbing facts emerge: the Italian occupa- 
tion of Corfu and the attack by two Great Powers 
upon the status of the League of Nations. The 
first of these, as I write, bids fair to prove only 
a temporary anxiety, though it has been an acute 
one; the damage involved in the second is more 
serious, though it may still be repaired. 

For even if the local dangers in regard to Corfu 
are happily avoided, there remains the wider issue 
between the League of Nations and the Great 
Powers. The Graeco-Italian dispute has been the 
first sound in a conflict that was bound to come, 
and it is to be feared that the League has had the 
worst of it. It is true that the public opinion 
mobilized at Geneva has had an important though 
imponderable influence upon the conduct of both 


the Council of Ambassadors and the Italian gov-. 


ernment. On the other hand, Signor Mussolini 
has denied the competence of the League in the 
matter in the most emphatic and uncompromising 
terms; on the formal issue, thus deliberately 
raised, the powers, represented by the Conference 
of Ambassadors, have asserted their supremacy, 


while the League has been thrust into a secondary. 


position; and the semi-official press in France has 
underlined this aspect of what has happened, and 
has greeted it’ with satisfaction. There were 
rumors, which fortunately now seem to have been 
ill-grounded, that M. Mussolini and M. Poincaré 
have already agreed to support mutually their re- 
spective occupations of Corfu and the Ruhr. 

But even short of this, it is evident that the 
Graeco-Italian conflict has definitely ranged Italy 
and France side by side on a platform of privilege 
and ascendency for Great Powers over small ones, 


‘as opposed to the principle of a common inter- 


national law for all sovereign states, whatever 
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their relative strength, on which the League jy 
founded. The diminished prestige of the Leagy 
is also mirrored in the press of Great Britain. |; 
is not, of course, surprising to find that the occ. 
sion has been exploited by the vociferous but not 
very representative section of the British press 
which takes the same view of the League as th. 
French and Italian governments. It is more sig. 
nificant to find liberal journals, hitherto strong 
supporters of the League, almost ostentatiously 
throwing cold water upon it, at the first oppor. 
tunity, in the hope of soothing the inflammation 
of Italian feeling against England. 

The motive for this is‘ not far to seek. This 
body of British opinion has its attention concen. 
trated upon the problem of the Ruhr, in regard 
to which it is difficult to deny that the League js 
impotent and the diplomatic support of Italy a 
important to Great Britain as to France. In othe; 
words, the fate of Germany, which was and once 
more is the life-and-death problem of Europe, re. 
duces itself to a problem of the balance among 
three Great Powers in the traditiomal terms of the 
Old Diplomacy; and the realities of the past and 
present are remorselessly thrusting aside what may 
be the hope of the future, even in the more de. 
tached and enlightened political minds of Europe. 

Then has the issue of the Graeco-Italian conflict 
exposed the League of Nations as a Utopia? Not 
quite, for there has been one notable symptom at 
Geneva which has still to be mentioned, and that 
is the emergence of a “‘class-consciousness’’ among 
the small powers in response to the pretensions of 
the Great Powers as formulated by Italy. This is 
a natural and a salutary outcome of the two de- 
velopments resulting from the Great War. The 
settlement after the war has made the small powers 
collectively a much larger factor in the world than 
they had been previously. For more than four 
centuries, there had been a steady tendency for 
Great “owers to absorb small ones, until, by 1914, 
such sm. '!l powers as still existed were precarious 
survivors who were content that their existence 
should be forgotten, while the six Great Powers 
of Europe, and to a less striking degree eight 
Great Powers of the world, controlled between 
them the major proportion of Europe's and the 
world’s total population, wealth and military re- 
sources. 

Under these conditions, a joint ascendency of 
the Great Powers was neither illogical nor unrep- 
resentative; but in the meantime the situation has 
been transformed by the paralysis of Germany, 
the partial break-up of the Russian Empire, and 
the total dissolution of the Hapsburg monarchy, 
out of whose respective ruins a number of new 
small powers have been constituted and others en 
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arged or consolidated. At the present moment, 
smaller proportion of the total population and 
sources Of Europe is represented by the Great 
Powers that are still on their feet than at any time 
ince the fifteenth century; and this alone would 
have produced a demand on the small powers’ part 
hat their voice should carry greater weight than 
ormerly in international affairs. Their incentive 
9 assert themselves has, however, been greatly in- 
reased by the simultaneous disappearance of the 
balance among the Great Powers—a_ tendency 
hich has always shown itself after general Euro- 
yean Wars, but never to such an extreme degree 
s at present, because no European war has ever 
hefore been ended by so complete a “knock-out 
blow.” 

Now every student of European history knows 
at the balance of power (whatever may be its 
ther merits and demerits) is the static principle 
o which small powers have owed their survival, 
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he territories of the old Ottoman Empire.) But 
for the balance, the Low Countries would long ago 
ave been absorbed by France, the Balkans by 
Russia, and most of Italy by Austria, for that 
atter; and, conversely, the disappearance of the 
balance exposes small independent states to coups 
Je main on the part of Great Powers—like Italy’s 
ault upon Greece, on which she would never 
ave ventured so long as she had to reckon with 
Austria-Hungary. 

Thus the domination of the Great Powers of 
he European Continent is in danger of becoming 
more capricious at a moment when those Great 
Powers, now reduced to France and Italy, are col- 
lectively less representative of Europe as a whole 
than ever before. This situation is neither toler- 
able nor stable, but it is not easy to prophesy 
hat particular resolution of forces will break it 
down. The parties that stand to suffer most by 
it are the small states of the Continent, and in 
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re central and and southeastern Europe these now 
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ren HE editorial columns of the New Repub- 

the lic have several times commented upon 

re- the tendency of persons engaged in an 
efort to do away with war to divide into hostile 

of groups. The comments regret a prevalent dis- 


ep: M#Position to assume that some one method is the 
has sole and exclusive method, It is obvious that any- 
ny, fam thing interwoven as war is with tradition, national 
and MM histories, politics, economics, diplomacy and edu- 
hy, ##cation must be approached from many angles. It 
ew [Ris natural that some persons should be interested 
en- [in one mode of approach and other persons in an- 
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occupy exclusively between them a vast territory 
in which no Great Power has any longer territorial 
foothold. But the small states of this region, 
though they offer the natural nucleus for a small- 
power combine, are notoriously divided from one 
another by local differences of interest. Ever since 
they have existed, their feuds with one another 
have perpetually placed each and all of them at the 
mercy of their great neighbors. A boundary- 
dispute between two of them created the possibility 
of the present crisis; and although the trouble 
into which Greece has fallen only demonstrates 
once again, to Albanians as much as to the rest, 
that every small state risks more by quarrelling 
with another small state than the utmost that it 
would be called on to sacrifice by way of insurance 
in order to make friends with her, there is. unfor- 
tunately no indication yet that this lesson is being 
learned, and until it is learned, cooperation among 
the small powers of Europe to enforce the law of 
the League against the Great Powers will remain 
a pious aspiration. 

By whom then, will France and Italy eventually 
be sent to join their late sisters, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Russia? A glance at the non-Euro- 
pean world shows that the days of all the European 
Great Powers are numbered, and that the right of 
the stronger, which they are blindly arrogating for 
themselves, will ultimately be asserted against them 
by a mightier than they. There are two non- 
European powers already, or, counting Great 
Britain, three, and they will be reinforced by 
others. The populations of the “A. B. C.”’ states 
of the British Dominions will overtake those of 
France and Italy, whom they already greatly sur- 
pass in their potential resources. If it is possible 
for Germany and Russia to be paralyzed, it is 
equally possible for China and India to come to 
life. ‘Europe is heading for the fate of ancient 
Greece when, absorbed in her internal quarrels, 
she paid no regard to the creeping shadow of 
Rome. ARNOLD J. ToynsBEE. 

London. 


What Outlawry of War Is Not 


other. But the only intelligent strategy is that of 
coordinated division of laber, instead of mutual 
recrimination and attack which only strengthen 
and delight the forces that make for war. 

Mr. Lippmann’s recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly on the Outlawry of War is an exemplifi- 
cation, and, to some of us at least, an unexpected 
one, of the main point of these editorials. Not 
that Mr. Lippmann does anything so crude as 
openly to advocate one method as the sole method; 
it is by suggestion and implication rather than by 
direct advocacy that he commends the so-called 
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League of Nations as the panacea. In attacking 
the proposition to outlaw war he represents it as 
a rival to everything else and as such a rival as 
necessarily to exclude recourse to all other meth- 
ods whatsoever for lessening the probability of 
war. In fact the scheme as it is presented by 
Mr. Lippmann is a rival to the most elementary 
common sense. For this reason I cannot imagine 
that his article will seriously damage the move- 
ment to outlaw war; it presents it in such a light 
that the unbiassed reader is likely to feel, with- 
out much analysis, that intelligent persons could 
hardly have advocated such a scheme. What it is 
likely to damage is the cause of peace. For it adds 
the authority of Mr. Lippmann’s name to the 
ardor of those who are so devoted to the existing 
League. and its so-called World Court that they 
feel in duty bound to attack any and every other 
plan for coping with those international disputes 
that breed wars. 

As I have implicitly charged Mr. Lippmann with 
misrepresentation of the plan—not intentional of 
course—it is only fair that I should give some 
indication of the ways in which he has misrepre- 
sented it. In the first place, no one acquainted 
with the formation and growth of the plan in the 
mind of its author, Mr. Levinson, dating from the 
early period of the war, long before our entrance 
into it, would recognize the account Mr. Lippmann 
gives of its history. According to him the plan 
to outlaw war is the manifestation of sheer genius 
for contrariety; it is the product of irreconcil- 
ability for the sake of irreconcilability. For he 
says it was “first employed to strengthen a league, 
before there was a League. It was used to defeat 
the League after there was a League, and to ad- 
vocate an international court before there was a 
Court. Now that the Court has been created, it 
is being used to defeat the Court, and to advocate 
another court which does not exist.’””’ Whence Mr. 
Lippmann naturally concludes that the plan has 
“a perfect record of irreconcilability.” 

It is properly Mr. Levinson’s business to say 
what he thinks needs to be said regarding the 
inception and development of the plan to outlaw 
war. But meantime from contemporaneous knowl- 
edge I should like to match Mr. Lippmann’s ac- 
count by another. The idea was formed before a 
League of Nations was broached in any way. 
After the idea was broached it was employed to 
define the basic indispensable condition of an asso- 
ciation of nations: that its foundation be the 
agreement of adhering nations to make war a 
public crime and to submit their disputes to ad- 
judication by a court. As long as there was a 
prospect of such an outcome Mr. Levinson and 
the other friends of his scheme heartily supported 
Mr. Wilson irrespective of political creed. When 
Mr. Wilson surrendered his cause, and the Cove- 
nant of the League not only tied the League to 
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the iniquities of the Versailles Treaty but failej 
to outlaw war, the friends of outlawry of war r. 
mained faithful to their cause. Part of the play 
from the first was the creation of a “judicial sub, 
stitute for war’’—a court to which parties to ay 
international dispute would agree to submit, unde, 
the terms of international law making war a crime. 
their controversies for hearing and decision. T, 
that conception they have adhered without waver. 
ing. Mr. Lippmann) is better informed concer. 
ing the present court than many of its emotional 
adherents. He will hardly say, I think, that jt 
answers this description, or even that it is a court 
in the accepted legal sense of the term court, 
Thus the record is not one of irreconcilability but 
of fidelity to an idea. Mr. Lippmann and others 
may not like the idea; the more reason for giving 
a correct account of its history. 

We come to the idea itself. I select three 
points from Mr. Lippmann’s account of the plan 
for outlawry. He asserts that the plan after 
nominally outlawing war introduces “‘a set of res. 
ervations which withdraws from the scope of the 
code and the competency of the court many, if 
not most, of the major policies which cause dis. 
putes. Finally it disembowels the outlawry of war 
by legalizing wars in defence of those major poli- 
cies which are excluded from the competence of the 
court and the code.” If this were a correct ac. 
count, it should settle the matter for all sensible 
persons. Any such plan is a dishonest pretense; 
further argument against it is needless. 

But Mr. Lippmann’s sole evidences that such 
reservations are made, apart from a speech by 
Senator Knox in which he expressed his personal 
opinion about matters that are domestic and hence 
outside the scope of an international tribunal, are 
that the right of self-defence is reserved, and that 
“Senator Borah’s resolution seems to justify in 
addition wars of liberation.” Mr. Lippmann then 
reaches his sweeping conclusion as to the dis 
embowelling of outlawry by identifying the right 
of self-defence with defence of any national policy, 
pointing out that all modern wars are nominally 
defensive, and by identifying wars of liberation 
with the “right to go to war for what you call 
your liberty.” Now the right of self-defence has 
a definite and long established legal meaning: tt 
is the right to defend one’s self when actually at- 
tacked. Strictly speaking, it was not necessary to 
include that item, for such a right simply cannot be 
taken away by any code. Reference to it was pro} 
ably inserted because otherwise some persons 
would object to the plan by inquiring: “What are 
you going to do if actually attacked by another 
nation? Are your hands tied by your agreement 
to treat war as a crime?” The reference to lib- 
erty is a bugaboo of the same nature. Wars of 
liberation are civil wars, internal revolutions, out- 
side any international code; wars of a subject 
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lass or group against what they regard as intoler- 
ble tyranny. The peculiarity of such wars is that 
hey are now crimes by law; not by international 
aw but by domestic law; and yet to the minds of 
nost persons they are the most justifiable of all 
vars. And I take it that what Mr. Lippmann finds 
» the Borah resolution which seems to justify any 
ur with another nation “for what you call your 
iberty,” is simply an allusion to this anomalous 
ituation. I submit that Mr. Lippmann does not 
trengthen his argument by presenting these men 
»f straw. 
In the second place, Mr. Lippmann works him- 
lf up to the point where he succeeds in convinc- 
y himself that the plan to outlaw war involves 
e abolition of all diplomatic methods. He says, 
The central fallacy of their argument is this re- 
sal to acknowledge the necessity of diplomacy 
or just those war-breeding disputes which are not 
rithin the competence of their code and their court. 
or if diplomacy is a necessary method of main- 
aining peace, then no plan which does not pro- 
ide for it can be an effective plan to abolish war. 
dif the method of diplomacy is necessary, then 
he reform of that method is one of the most 
rgent of human needs.” I confess this argument 
oes beyond me. The plan to outlaw war also 
ils to provide for the institution of marriage, of 
rivate property, and a number of other things 
hich many people believe to be quite as necessary 
s is diplomacy. How Mr. Lippmann managed 
0 bring himself to the opinion that failure to pro- 
ide for ambassadors and conferences means that 
he plan to outlaw war is in any way. antagonistic 
» them is a mystery I cannot explain. The sug- 
estion that diplomacy is in some need of reform 
, however, pertinently welcome. I imagine that 
e friends of the outlawry of war believe that the 
nost effective way to reform diplomacy is to make 
course to war a crime ard provide a court for 
he settlement of disput when diplomats come 
D an impasse. The plan “fails to provide” for 
bolishing secret treaties, military alliances (and 
existing alliances are essentially military) and 
he intrigue and chicanery, which, in common re- 
te, are accompaniments of traditional diplo- 
acy. It is arguable that the chief cause for the 
hings that make reform of diplomacy so urgent 
human need would disappear if war were out- 
wed and a court were always in the offing. It 
arguable that the notion that it will be reformed 
any other way is a case of that “tragic futility 
noble sentiments frustrated by confused ideas” 
) which Mr, Lippmann calls attention. 
The third point is like the second, perhaps is 
nly an instance of its principle. Mr. Lippmann 
otes from the Borah resolution to outlaw war 
follows: “The genius of civilization has dis- 
bvered but two methods of compelling the settle- 
ent of human disputes, namely, law and war.” 
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This generalization Mr. Lippmann says is “‘utter- 
ly untrue. The genius of civilization has invented, 
besides law and war, countless other methods of 
settling disputes.” And he mentions, besides rep- 
resentative government and federalism (which to 
most minds involve law and courts), mediation, 
conciliation, friendly intervention, compromise and 
conference. Mr. Lippmann evidently read the 
passage carelessly. It does not say that law and 
war are the only methods of settling disputes, but 
the only ways of compelling their settlement— 
quite a different proposition, and one that I shall 
continue to believe until I am shown the contrary. 

This in itself is perhaps not a very important 
matter. But the use that Mr. Lippmann makes 
of his misunderstanding is important. For he em- 
ploys it to make a strong argument for adjust- 
ment of disputes by conference and by political 
methods. And his implication of course is that the 
proposition to outlaw war is opposed to the use 
of such methods. The disjunction is thoroughly 
unwarranted in itself and quite foreign to the 
friends of the proposition to outlaw war. Since 
Mr. Lippmann has made so much of the “irrecon- 
cilability” of Senator Borah, he might have remem- 
bered that it was Senator Borah who first suggest- 
ed a conference to limit armaments, and that he 
was the author of the resolution to call an econ- 
omic conference with representatives of European 
nations. And a little inquiry would have informed 
him that Mr. Levinson’s practice as a lawyer con- 
sists precisely in settling disputes between large 
economic interests with a minimum of resort to the 
courts. These personal matters are pertinent. 
For they illustrate the fact that the alleged ex- 
clusive alternatives between law and courts on one 
side and political methods on the other are wholly 
of Mr. Lippmann’s own making. The genuine 
alternatives are between political methods based 
upon a system which legalizes war, and political 
methods which have as their basic principle that 
war is a crime, so that when diplomacy and con- 
ferences cannot reach agreement the dispute shall 
be submitted to a court. It is reasonable, to say 
the least, to believe that the method of conference, 
conciliation and mediation will be much more em- 
ployed and employed with greater good faith and 
sincerity when recourse. to war is a recognized 
public crime than it is now. For the method will 
be liberated from the menace which now almost 
makes necessary recourse to chicanery, secrecy 
and underhand intrigue, and those threats of force 
which win Mr. Lippmann’s approval. For when 
Mr. Lippmann says that diplomacy is required 
which works not only by conference and bargain- 
ing but “also in last analysis by the threat of 
force” he admits what he has previously denied: 
that law is in final analysis the only discovered 
alternative to force as a means of compelling set- 
tlement of disputes. To a thoughtful reader this 
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phere and French the clientele. The tourist, as a 
rule, feels greatly out of place and were it not for 
his money, his presence would be much resented. 
There are places where all the money in the world 
will not admit a tourist. The French need no 
help in supporting home talent and native genius. 
The call is made to the jaded and surfeited appe- 
tite and they best can answer it. The American 
and the English may go once; the Frenchman is 
an habitué. 

It seems to me I sound like my grandmother. 
Yet seeing what a philosophy of age has done to 
a young nation like ours and what a philosophy of 
youth has done to an old nation like France, l 
rather enjoy sounding like my grandmother. 
Prudery and Puritanism are not desirable char- 
acteristics in either a human or a nation; yet if 
it is prudery and Puritanism that have retained 
for us the interest in the normal and the healthful, 
then they must perforce be swallowed. Either 
that or the freedom of speech and action that 
invites the abnormal and the degenerate. Unfor- 
tunately there seems to be no satisfactory medium 


between the two. 
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Grandmother was right! I discovered that ji 
a year abroad and in the months since my return, 
It seems to me we have become a little impregnat. 
ed with the philosophy I myself used to preach 
when I was young. Witness the trend of plot of 
the American novel which is fast becoming an abl: 
rival of the French; witness the American play 
which is approaching in daring the most free of 
the Grand Guignol; witness the talk of young 
America who can understand my little French 
cousin better than I can. 

Whither are we drifting? Are we going to 
choose the silence of our grandmothers or the 
free volubility of her grandchildren? And knoy. 
ing where volubility leads, will her grandchildrey 
go on with it? It’s all very complex. This js 
primarily the age of the child. Perhaps I am 
over fearful. Perhaps, no surely, the kindly 
Providence which took care of me when I was 3 
child will exert the same kindly influence over the 
children of today. I don’t know. One thing only 
is clear in my brain and that is—grandmother was 


right. 
Rose C. Fexp, 


My Uncle’s House 


THE BaPTIZzING 


the few houses in the old style that the soldiers of 

General Grant and later fires have left standing 
in this part of Mississippi—is Jacob’s Bayou, a stretch of 
water that spreads out between the slopes of two low hills. 
Tobitubbie Creek and Hunt Bayou meet here and pour 
their waters into the basin. At this season, when the 
summer ripens into autumn, the water is half a mile across. 
Willows grow along the eastern edge and water flags fol- 
low the banks. Over the surface are spread sheets of water 
lilies, floating green leaves and yellow flowers, 

On the far bank of the lake this Sunday afternoon a 
crowd of Negroes has gathered. ‘They wear every color, 
many of them red or blue, glowing in the bright sun. And 
they are singing their hymns; those strange, oriental 
cadences of theirs rise and fall, beautiful, dark harmonies, 
voices that are piercing, wild, sweet, melancholy. 

The preacher in his black coat stands a little way from 
the shore, up to his waist in water. One after another 
the celebrants, led by two assistants, go down into the 
water and move slowly toward him. When one stands 
beside him the preacher puts his left arm behind the back 
and his right across the shoulders and lays the body down 
into the water. “In the name of the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost,” he repeats. 

They come up again out of the water with cries and 
shouts or dumb with ecstasy and are led by the assistants 
to the bank, where they go leaping and shouting or drop 
fainting into the arms of their friends. Meanwhile the 


4 T the foot of the grove of my uncle’s house—one of 


-singing never stops. 


One by one for hours in the burning heat of the after- 
noon the stream of those to be baptized goes down into 


the water and under and up again, and madly to the crowd 
on the bank, from which arises the terrible, wild music 
that seems so full of life in death and death in life. 

The singing rises and falls, the wail and moan of the 
voices swells and floats over the water and sinks again. 
The preacher goes on repeating in a loud voice, “In the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” The cries 
and shrieks break out.” There are shouts and moans from 
the crowd. It is Galilee, it is Africa. 


THE QUARTERS 


A poplar lane runs between the vegetable gardens and 
the quarters, the handful of cabins left standing from the 
long line of them that were there before the war. To 
the west a high rail fence zigzags across the length of the 
garden. Blackberries, past now, grow in the corners of the 
fence; and peach trees, heavy with fruit, from time to 
time. Through the fence I can see brown corn-stalks, 
and, far beyond, the tall russet pear trees where the 
orchard begins. 

On the other side of the lane runs a row of white- 
washed cabins, each one still with its little yard, flowe 
beds, not always kept these latter days, marked off wit! 
bottles and white-washed stones. Bachelor buttons, sut- 
flowers, zinnias blossom there, and locust and china trees 
make’ clumps of delicate shade round about many of the 
houses. 

It is the hour when the Negroes are coming in from the 
fields. You can hear them singing as they walk, strangt, 
poignant melodies, begun and left off anywhere. Up and 
down the poplar lane their figures begin to appear. They 
move easily, swinging from the hips, graceful as animals. 
Some of them carry rakes and scythes, now and then an 
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bet tu armful of cut grass. At one house-step a young Negro boy 
with a jew’s harp twanging between his teeth, begins to 
turn. Hi ance. The harp has a steel tongue in a metal frame 
“Snat- MF which he holds in his mouth, vibrating it with his finger 
reach Mi and making the’ pitch and tone with his lips. A girl’s 
lot of I yoice strikes up somewhere, singing a high, broken song 
1 able HJ with no words. In the cattle pond of the pasture behind 
- play J the quarters the frogs are croaking, shrill little tree-frogs 
ee of fp and bullfrogs with throats like trumpets. All night you 
: will hear them till the last stars are gone. 
young _ 7 
rench Slowly twilight has come on. Blue shadows lie under 
the trees and a gold light spreads over the white walls of 
the cabins. Above the orchard to the west, half way up 
.* the heavens, a crimson sky is quivering gently. 
r the Two voices behind one of these cabins are speaking. 
know: “Come on, Ed! I’m axin’ you. Come on, please, Ed!” 
ildren “You put yo money where your mouf is and you'll git 
his is {MH jt!” says the other voice. ; 
I am There is a burst of laughter and a song begins. “Come . 
cindly fH on, chile, come on now, Ed!” the first voice shouts, and 
was a jm joins in the song, singing second. 
“r the Indoors there is the sound of meat frying and fires 
y only crackling, the smell of meat and coffee floats out on the 
. was air tome. The underleaves of the poplars turn a greenish 
purple, then almost black. The scarlet of the sky passes 
- into gray, soft, wide; on it, suddenly free, the moon stands 
pay like a disc of copper. 
Tue GARDEN 
The garden lies to the north of the house. Beyond the 
magnolia trees glitters the Big Dipper and to the east 
crowd 
music 
of the 
again. 
In the : 
P cries The Tokyo Disaster 
; from 
IR: Your editorial of September 12 on the Tokyo disaster 
tended to reflect on the efficiency and foresight of the Jap- 
anese municipal authorities. As such misapprehensions are un- 
fortunately too widespread, may a mere reader point out in 
your columns a few little-known facts? 
as and You say, among other things, “Her chief cities have been 
ym. the seemingly content with a water and fire-protection system which 


. To 
of the 
of the 
ime to 
stalks, 
re the 


was anything but earthquake-proof; and the authorities have 
permitted the erection of numerous buildings of heavy European 
architecture, about as ill-fated to a land of seismic disturbances 
23 anything could be... .” 

Tokyo had, on the eve of September 1, a thoroughly up-to- 
the-minute fire fighting system, complete with pumps, trucks, 
chemicals, and a competent force. These were designed to pro- 
tect the modern business sections. In the native mediaeval 
town, however, no modern truck could even wedge its front 
wheels into the narrow alleys; a high stream of water from 
a pump would be useless on a two-storied house; powerful 
Water pressure would knock down a frail wood-and-paper 
dwelling. In those sections Tokyo officials were compelled to 
use small pumps and light carts, and other apparatus that ap- 
Pear antiquated at first glance to western eyes. 

Tokyo had a water-system that, for scientific construction and 
Management, was excelled by no capital in the world. Cer- 


white- 
flower 
t with 
;, sul 
a trees 
of the 


ym the fi tainly, it was such as no city in another oriental nation, such 
range, (gl** China or India, has dreamed of constructing for itself. And, 
Ip and fg American and German engineers were unable to suggest any 


tarthquake-proof water-system to the Japanese, it seems hard 
to blame them for lacking one. 

As to their erection of foreign buildings, evidence seems now 
to show that these buildings actually stood the test of shock 


/ 
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Cassiopeia’s Chair wheels down the horizon. ‘The great 
white blossoms of the magnolia shine like moons against 
the blackness of the leaves, their perfume spreads around. 
The moon is risen high, the supreme goddess of the poets, 
walking the courts of heaven, cold, passionate, washing 
the garden dusk with silver. The magical beauty of moon 
and stars, moonlight and starlight an@ a low sudden wind 
heavy with the scent of the jasmine and roses that make 
shadows along the walk, are all set in boundless quietness 
and spaces. In and out of the almost unheard wind the 
uncertain plash of an old fountain threads its way. Near- 
by, the leaves of the vines stir softly like waves. A bird 
calls and presently the answer comes from not far away. 
Far-off a dog howls, a grotesque, ancient voice against the 
fall of the fountain. Now and then a bell tinkles where 
the cattle move about the cool pasture. 

No ripple stirs the shining water of the garden pool. 
Over one side of it hangs a spray of mimosa leaves. There 
is the spray of leaves above, and beneath is the water. 
Each has its own perfection. The moonlight begins to 
strike on the white columns of my uncle’s house, making 
it a part of the eternal beauty of the world. 

Everywhere here and through all things in this garden 
lies the profound melancholy of southern lands. This 
warm earth sweet with a thousand flowers, the sound of 
water lightly falling, this breathless summer dusk bathed 
in silver light, under the starry sky and the moon—what 
is man’s life in it? The passion and despair of fulness 
and completion, a rich, overteeming sorrow of life too 
brief, too small, stretching out its hands. 

StarK YOUNG. 


COAL R£2sSPGON DENCE 


better than old-style temples like Hibiya Dai Jingu. Further- 
more, reproach, if such there be, might be divided between 
Japan, which has emerged from feudal ways only since 1867, 
and the “hustling” Yankee architects who have been constantly 
seeking to run her affairs for her. 

The artistic loss to the world from the disaster is comparable 
to that entailed by the sack of Corinth, the burning of the 
Alexandria Library, and the Great Fire of London, al! in one. 
Vanished Tokyo has had the priceless treasures of her museums, 
the unexplored richness of her libraries, such as that of the 
Imperial University, her exquisite gates and shrines, and her 
young modern life as well—all snuffed out in three days. 

Mimiam Bearp. 

New Milford, Connecticut. 


German Property in the United States 


IR: An editorial in your issue of September 19, 1923, stated 

that the Great War saw the reintroduction of the practice 
of commandeering, and that theoretically, German citizens 
whose investments in the United States were taken, are sup- 
posed to be reimbursed by their own government, that everyone 
knows this is not the fact, and that their property is gone for- 
ever. 

Your writer is in error. It is true that German property 
was commandeered, but the Winslow bill, passed last March, 
provided that money or property not exceeding $10,000 in amount 
or value, be returned to each claimant. This disposed of about 
28,000 of some 31,000 trusts. It further provided that the in- 
come up to $10,000 a year on property retained be annually paid 
over to the owner. As yet, there has been no legislation in- 
volving the corpus of the German property so retained. 
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Thus, you will see that a part has been returned and none 
has, as yet, been confiscated. In my judgment, the American 
war policy as to the German property is subject to severe 
criticism, chiefly in method—but the situation is not as bad as 
you have painted it. Though not intended, yet in view of 
the depreciation in currency, the holding of the property has 
been quite advantageous to the Germans. 

a ArTuur GarFigLp Hays. 

New York City. 


Coal Is A Gift of God 


IR: As a boy I was taught that it was my duty to spread 
the truth and in any controversy to stand up and uphold 
it, as it would be the right thing to do and would ultimately 
prevail. I have not always seen it victorious, but as an old 
man I am none the less ready to proclaim and fight for it. 
Now I ask any fair-minded person, what right or just title 
has any individual or company of individuals to. the coal or 
coal lands of a country? Coal is a natural deposit, a gift 
of God or Nature to all mankind and no more subject to priv- 
ate ownership than a human being. Human slavery was once 
held legal, but never equitable and was therefore abolished. 
Now I hold that the people through their government, which 
we fought to make representative, have an inalienable right to 
the coal of their country and the consumer should not have to 
pay more for it than the cost of digging, transporting and 
distributing it. This view of the coal question may, and no 
doubt will, be denounced as radical and revolutionary, but is 
it? Utaic T. MeEncerr. 


Washington, D. C. 


In The Ruhr 


IR: I wish to call the attention of New Republic readers 
to the enclosed portion of a letter which an American 
minister, Rev. August Redeker, who has been visiting in Ger- 
many wrote from Borgholz, Westfalen, July 17, 1923, to B. P. 
Weekes, editor of the Marshall County (Kansas) News. It 
was published in the August 10 issue of the latter paper. 
F. S. Ropxey. 
‘Oxford, Ohio. 
[Enclosure] 

I have made several trips and returned yesterday from an 
extensive trip through the Ruhr district, Hoerde, Dortmund, 
Wanne, Gelsenkirchen, Bochum. From the 1st to the rs5th of 
July it is forbidden to Germans to enter or leave the district, 
only foreigners are excepted. Having my American passport 
I crossed the zone. Barbed wire fences had been erected and I 
had to pass through a narrow gap and show my passport. 
The electric line had been torn up so that I had to walk a 
while and carry my baggage across the line. . . . 

The Ruhr district, the most highly developed industrial sec- 
tion of the world, is occupied by the French and all factories 
and coal mines with few exceptions are not working. The 
whole makes the impression of a deserted region, no smoke 
emanates from the smoke stacks of the factories, the depots 
and railroads are idle, no coal is mined, no coke shipped or 
manufactured. The French operate some trains but accident 
after accident has happened, upset cars and engines are dumped 
by the wayside and not removed, the railroad switches and 
lanterns are demolished by the French and everything is done 
to destroy property. The German railroad officials have been 
expelled with their families and their houses are used by the 
French soldiers. 

I saw several places where holes were punched through the 
walls of houses and cannons and machine guns erected in 
case of trouble... . 

The French officials make it unbearable to the Germans in 
Wanne. No one can get within two hundred yards of the depot 
after nine P. M. without having a lantern. If ‘not he will be 
shot. If people want to go any place they have to have a 
pass which must be renewed every few weeks. People stand 
in long rows and wait for hours to have the passes stamped 
but no French official appears. .. . 

Everything is done to make it hard for the citizens. All tele- 
phones, public and private are cut, notices are posted but not 
communicated to the people and if not obeyed soldiers will 
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shoot you, so three weeks ago seven people were killed in that 
manner. One man who was on his way to call a doctor jp 3 
confinement case of his wife was shot. The wife and baby 
were found dead the next morning. Many of the schools ar 
closed and occupied by the troops. 

The Germans have no hatred against the Americans, but they 
feel they have been deceived by Wilson's Fourteen Points pj 
that it is the duty of the Americans, as they won the war, 
speak a commanding word to France to stop her policy of 
hatred and revenge and to settle down to peaceful conditions 
They are willing to pay just reparations as far as can be don: 
but they cannot perform what is impossible. ;, 

(Rev.) Aucusr Repexe, 


A Hopeful Inquirer 


IR: In the New Republic of August 29 there appeared 4) 
article by the Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler on “How to get 
light wines and beer.” He stated, in effect, that no modification 
of the present prohibition law could be had except by repealing 
the Eighteenth Amendment. I wish to inquire if it would not be 
legal and regular for Congress to pass a bill permitting stat, 
which so desired to sell, under proper regulations, say, not 
exceed one quart of whiskey, one gallon of wine, or one cas: 
of beer per month for MepicinaL Purposes without a doctor: 
prescription? If not, why not? 
Such an act would produce the following wholesome results: 


(1) Promote temperance. 

(z) Quiet unrest among the lovers of liberty. 

(3) Eliminate the bootlegger and rum-runner from Amer- 
ican life. 

(4) Prohibit the sale to young boys and girls who can 
now purchase from bootleggers regardless of ave. 

(s) ._ Reduce the cost of prohibition enforcement, and cover 
into the Treasury millions of dollars in revenue 
that now go to the bootleggers and rum-runners. 

(6) Reduce the burden of taxation now so heavily oppressing 
the people of this country. 

S. I. Sack, Jr 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


Philadel phia’s New Cooperative 


Cafeteria 


IR: A group of people in Philadelphia are interested in 

opening a cooperative cafeteria some time during the fall. 
We believe that such a cafeteria, on a sound business basis, 
well-managed and attractive, will mean much to the liberal 
movement in this city. We plan to open the place somewhere 
in the centre of the city, where it will be easily accessible ~ 
various groups of people. 

On Thursday evening, October the fourth, at eight o'clock, the 
first meeting is to be held, at the rooms of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, 1921 Arch Street, to formally organize the cafe- 
teria. We hope that many of the Philadelphia readers of the 
New Republic will be interested enough to attend the meeting, 
or will get in touch with us at the League, Spruce 6314. We 
feel sure that readers of your paper will want to become share- 
holders, and will want to use the cafeteria to meet others of 
their own way of thinking. 

Some of us have had experience in other successful cooperative 
ventures, so that the new enterprise is sure of success. We hope 
that some of your readers will attend. ALMA WIESNER. 

Philadelphia. 


Have You Some Old Magazines’ 


Se May I have space in your columns to broadcast tht 
appeal made by Dr. Hertha Krauss at the recent confer 
ence of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, for reading matter fo! 
the people of Germany. Packages of old magazines may 
sent to her, care Wohlfahrtsamt, Cologne am Rhein, Germaty. 
The intellectual hunger there, Dr. Krauss says, is as keen * 
the physical hunger, and people will be most grateful for this 
kindness. BLANCHE WATSON. 
New York City. r 
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Sheila Kaye-Smith 


The End of the House of Alard, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


HE study of literary reputations in fiction has be- 
come a branch of the history of literature. Some 
day, perhaps, a law will be discovered and exceptions 
dassified, but for the present we can only note the wide 
opposition between two. phenomena, between the reputa- 
tion which is won by a single sudden success, and which 
afterwards requires more or less living up to, and that 
which grows almost imperceptibly, rising out of the mass 
of readable fiction by steady fulfillment, until even early 
and faithful readers are somewhat startled to find that 
they have been keeping company with a novelist who must 
be taken seriously. Of the first type of success, to pass 
over the classical examples of Scott, Dickens, Charlotte 
Bronté and George Eliot, Mrs. Humphry Ward with 
Robert Elsmere, Barrie with The Little Minister, May 
Sinclair with The Divine Fire are examples. Of the 
second we must reckon Trollope, Hardy, Galsworthy, and 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. Miss KayeSmith may not achieve 
the highest rank, but every novel she has written is a 
substantial advance toward it; every one is a course in @ 
firmly based and strongly consolidated structure, built of 
the material which best endures the assaults of time. 
That material for the most part is furnished by the 
land and life of southeastern England, of Sussex and Kent. 
Undoubtedly Miss Kaye-Smith has profited by the ex- 
ample of Hardy in Wessex, of Eden Phillpotts in Dart- 
moor; she has made her novels windows opening on a 
landscape with constant features—the low hills, the wide 
marshy fields, the slow streams, the lanes, the dykes, the 
chalky cliffs and the sands running down to the sea— 
under the same soft shredded sky, often blurred with mist, 
or pallid with rainy sunlight. The weather has much 
to do with Miss Kaye-Smith’s sense of reality. We come 


upen such passages as this: 


It was a fine November day, a little muddled and 
tattered, but warm for the time of year.” The colours 
of dead woods were in the sky, soft greys and browns 
smoking against the blue. In the hollow at the foot of 
the Coney Banks the reds of Marlingate were rubbed 
out in the thick air. 


from Tamarisk Town. Or this from Green Apple Harvest: 


The sky had cleared and pale lakes of shallow blue 
were spread round the sun, and seemed to be reflected 
in the light, giving the surface of the lanes, the roofs 
of the barns, the autumn patchwork of the fields a 
strange aqueous quality, as of the floor of a clear, 
shallow pond. ’ 


This landscape is dotted with sheep and kine, checkered 
with fields of wheat and hops. We learn to know the villages 
and market towns, the manor houses and farms with their 
literal Saxon names—Bodingmares, Starvecrow, Four- 
houses. Our ears become accustomed to the soft 
legato Sussex speech, in which even the oaths themselves 
are emasculate. 

Thus Miss Kaye-Smith’s distinct quality is local. Even 
though her characters are moulded by universal forces, 
love, ambition, religion, these forces derive a specialty 
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from their manifestation in local conditions, and the char- 
acters an originality from their response determined by 
environment. This is true of Joanna Godden’s love, of 
Monypenny’s ambition, in Tamarisk Town, of the obsti- 
nate pride of possession of the Alards. It may seem far- 
fetched to see any local peculiarity in Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
very significant use of the power of religious faith. Yet 
The Tramping Methodist is a picaresque religious novel, 
with that mingling of an acute sense of reality and spirit- 
ual exaltation which suggests Pilgrim’s Progress. In 
Green Apple Harvest the travail of Bob Fuller in the toils 
of Calvinism, which first saves and then damns him, and 
his final setting free, reminds one no less of Grace Abound- 
ing. And Bunyan in neighboring Bedfordshire shared the 
particularism of Miss Kaye-Smith’s folk. 

The End of the House of Alard is the largest canvas 
which Miss Kaye-Smith has undertaken. If it seem to 
lack something of the richness of natural background of 
the earlier novels, it makes compensation in its greater 
complexity of human relations. It is a family novel, in 
which a numerous body of characters are held together by 
a single interest which complicates the development of 
their individuality. In it the religious motive is of a less 
peculiar, more authoritative type. Where the earlier 
novels were thrown into the past, with a tour de force 
of truth to period, The End of the House of Alard is 
sternly contemporary. Above all, in this novel Miss 
Kaye-Smith has developed for the first time an aspect of 
society, the passing of the landed squires in all the beauty 
and tragedy of their decay. The Alards are like Gals- 
worthy’s Forsytes, in that the possessive instinct has be- 
come the dominating motive of their existence; but their 
possession is land and they are bound to it by innumerable 
filaments of tradition and sentiment. They represent the 
remaining power of the feudal system, staggering under 
repeated blows, the repeal of the corn laws, the death 
duties, Lloyd George’s land tax, tha great war. The 
family is likely a gigantic animal, wounded many times and 
sorely, which sinks in the mire to leave its bones there. 
The problem of the characters is that of class, the social 
divisions and taboos which limit individuality and leave it 
sterile. And Miss Kaye-Smith’s solution is modern. The 
only members of the House of Alard who escape its doom, 
are the two youngest, Jenny and Gervase, who renounce 
their class. But if The End of the House of Alard is a 
serious novel, it is none the less an interesting one. It is 
of the quality of the best English narrative; moving at 
first as smoothly and casually as Trollope or Marshall, it 
soars upward with steadier and more intense purpose. 
Miss Kaye-Smith rarely misses her climax; here she 


_achieves it easily and inevitably. 


But excellent novel that it is, The End of the House 
of Alard finds its chief importance in that it bids us turn 
back to take account of Miss Kaye-Smith’s work as a 
whole and look forward to her future of promise. It is 
clear that her earlier novels, with their rare and delicate 
charm, are not to be lost among the ephemeridae of their 
day. It is also clear that the prophecy which one was 
inclined to make after Joanna Godden is being fulfilled 
in work of larger scope and meaning. Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
earlier novels owed much to the example of Hardy, in their 
use of local color, their technique of description, even, it 
may be, in a disposition toward abnormal psychology. The 
End of the House of Alard is beyond attribution to any 
specific influence. It is part of the great tradition. 

Rosert Morss Loverr. 
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The Brothers Adam 


The Architecture of Robert and James Adam (1758- 
17094) by Arthur T. Bolton, Curator of the Sir John Soane 
Museum. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Two 


volumes. $60.00. 


NE opens these colossal volumes on the Architecture 
of Robert and James Adam with something of the 
feeling that might come with the rummage of an eighteenth 
century attic in Mayfair or Belgravia. Here are treasures 
of building and interior decoration whose elegance and 
lightness are altogether pleasing; and yet they are as far 
away from us in spirit as Rousseau’s notions of pri- 
maeval innocence; for what was the scene of one age can 
be only the scenery of another. Mr. Arthur Bolton’s 
commentary and description serve to increase this im- 
pression: he writes with not a little of the conversational 
disconnectedness of the salon, the club, the coffeehouse, 
and gives us two volumes that are as large and chaotic 
as life itself; or at least as large as the world of affairs 
and fashion in eighteenth century England. If any one 
thinks that these volumes are for the architect alone, he 
is mistaken; no student of the period can afford to neglect 
a work which so completely lays out the stage upon which 
the drama of upper class English life was enacted. 
In the literature of this time, especially that which was 
a continuation of the Augustan age of Addison and Pope, 
one experiences a mixture of lightness and pedantry; and 
below it one can detect, without too great a stretch of 
the imagination, the peculiarly intimate relations between 
the patron who wished to be diverted and the scholar or 
creative artist who, though he strove to please, would not 
be altogether turned away from his work. For about 
three centuries, scholarship had been restoring the thought 
of Rome and Greece to a central position in the European 
mind; these investigations of the past touched heavily on 
two departments—literature and architecture. In both 
departments the original burst of enthusiasm which had 
inspired dramatists like Corneille and architects like Pal- 
ladio had become debilitated into a mere parsing of 
grammatical forms: the “five orders” of architecture were 
on the point of becoming unbreakable rules of syntax; 
and the fertility and freedom of Wren and Inigo Jones 
were giving way to a pedantic reproduction of details. 
Even Pope did not fail to see the danger of the classic 
fashion; and in an epistle to Lord Burlington, who had 
published Palladio’s Antiquities of Rome, he observed: 


You show us, Rome was glorious, not profuse 

And pompous buildings once were things of use. 
Yet shall, my lord, your just and noble rules 

Fill half the land with imitation fools; 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make. 


Picture the scene: it is full of vivacity and change. Coal 
royalties are becoming important; commercial ventures 
in India and the colonies are bringing home profit; with 
the aid of Parliament the landed aristocracy is seizing the 
common lands—under the utilitarian pretext of “im- 
proved farming’—in short, the swell mob is having a 
devilish good time. Reynolds paints one’s portrait, Garrick 
amuses one at the theatre; out of sheer boredom, Horace 
Walpole invents a joke called mediaevalism: what matters 
it if our ladies are a generation behind the French in their 
fashion of dress, as some report, even as Dr. Johnson is, 
perhaps, a generation behind Boileau in criticism? Ho- 
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garth tells us we are coarse; a certain Mr. Gay says one 
might as well marry a lord as a robber; but that is the 
jealousy of the middle class. We are not exactly wedded 
to the arts; but we keep them for our pleasure; and je 
spend money on them—oh! lavishly. 

It is onto this scene that Robert Adam and Jame 
stepped, in the middle of the century, to follow the 
practice of their father; and for more than a generation, 
by the force of their own scholarship, industry, and ability 
they gave to classic architecture a turn which was at once 
faithful to the spirit, and original and bold in application, 
As became a young man of good family, Robert made the 
Grand Tour; and not merely did he “do” the antiquities 
of Rome, but he even went to Spalato, where amid the 
ruins of Diocletian’s palace he caught a glimpse of Roman 
architecture in one of its “impurer”—relatively free-—mo- 
ments. Robert Adam treated Roman art as if it were stil! 
alive; and this attitude had its pragmatic justification ; for 
the grace and wonder of his buildings lie in the completeness 
with which they met the demands of his own age and public. 

On his return from Italy in 1758 Robert’s career as an 
architect begins; and from this time to his death his taste 
and skill were felt throughout the fashionable world, in 
every department, from ceiling to carpet, and from the 
layout, of the grounds to the embroidery on Milady’s 
handbag. Coming into the bland, hospitable atmosphere 
of southern England, this Scotchman must have profited 
not a little by the contrast with life on his native soil: 
his designs have a gaiety, an effect of bountiful efflo- 
rescence, which is lacking in the work of the routineers 
who are about him. Adam’s architecture goes with velvets 
and brocades; it is lace and silk translated into plaster, 
cement and stone; even his churches, like that built for 
the capricious Dashwoods at West Wycombe, need only 
to have the benches cleared out to make excellent ball- 
rooms! This is not, however, commonplace architecture 
plus frills: the ornament is rather as essential to the 
structure as is the rhyme or the antithesis in a couplet of 
Pope’s. The proof of Adam’s ability was recently pointed 
out by Mr. Bernard Shaw when it was proposed to pull 
down the Adelphi Terrace: /one can still live comfortably 
in an Adam building! ‘The integrity of his art was the 
result of an integrity of ideas; the architect thought on 
the same plane on which his patron lived. 

With all due respect for Adam’s work, and with great 
admiration for the exhaustive investigation which Mr. 
Bolton has made of it, particularly for the hundreds of 
plans and drawings he has brought to light, I cannot but 
shudder at the prebable effect of this publication; and in 
the interests of architecture I am inclined to wish that the 
price of these books were six hundred dollars rather than 
sixty. Our physical environment and our social habits are 
not those of the eighteenth century; and to restore or con- 
tinue the Adam style without bringing back the setting, 
is to play out, in charades, the word Snobbism—a game 
in which only bored children are entitled to indulge. What 
a silly business it would be if the highly personal style 
of Adam were reproduced in this stiff mechanical agt 
of ours—and yet how those innumerable medallions and 
pendants would please our manufacturers of plaster orna- 
ment, upon a pseudo-Adam facade! Samuel Butler once 
wisely said that the art of covery was as important as the 
art of discovery. I should be happily surprised if snobbery 
and commercial zeal do not give us cause to regret that the 
work of the Brothers Adam had not profited by the 
first art. Lewis Mumrorb. 
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Primitive Mentality 
Primitive Mentality, by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl. 


ized Translation by Lilian A. Clare. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


Author- 
The 


T is possible to regard Lévy-Bruhl’s presentation of 

savage states of mind as more illuminating than ary 
statement which has previously appeared, especially if the 
reader assists him somewhat with his interpretation and 
occupies more explicitly than the author the standpoint 
that mental attitudes and processes in races are due to his- 
torical rather than biological causes—are acquired by social 
experience rather than predetermined by nervous struct- 
ure. I know of no volume which gives the reader so vivid a 
sense of participation in the mental life of the “inferior” 
races. The collection of evidence is also very welcome 
because of the number of significant data produced from 
the reports of evangelical missions and other hitherto 
neglected sources. Moreover we are grateful to the trans- 
lator for an adequate and skilful rendering. 

But it must be understood that the author considers 
only the savage states of mind connected with magical 
practice, and we miss any attempt to interpret primitive 
mind in its totality. The relation of mind to tools and 
other inventions, to crises in social life, to complexity or 
simplicity of types of social organization; the distribution 
of attention in different fields and the formation of various 
interest patterns and interest groups—all this is ignored, 
and consequently all the problems of primitive mentality 
tend to be interpreted in magical terms, which is exces- 
sive. 

For example, Lévy-Bruhl has employed here, as in his 
previous volume (Les Fonctions Mentales dans les 
Sociétés Inférieures, 1910) a number of useful terms. 
Among these is “participation,” by which he means a 
singular merging of personality in surrounding persons and 
objects. ‘Thus a woman visits the missionary and proposes 
to take the medicine in place of her sick husband. A man 
has a mystic connection with a totemic animal, so that 
when it is thirsty he feels faint, when it is pursued he 
pants, when it dies he dies; it is, in a manner of speak- 
ink, his alter ego, his external soul; if it is a tiger, it may 
at his wish tear his enemy, or if a snake, poison him. 
This is the magical participation of personalities, and it 
is indeed a principle of wide application not only among 
savages but in Christendom. We read, for example, in 
1 Corinthians 7:14: “The unbelieving husband is sancti- 
fied by the wife.” And our whole scheme of sa!vation is, 
in fact, one of magical participation. 

But Lévy-Bruhl extends the principle to cases which do 
not call for this explanation. When a missionary-doctor 
cures a certain savage of an ulcer and the savage thereupon 
demands from him a suit of clothes, or as another instance 
when the savage is saved from the water and demands a knife, 
Lévy-Bruhl’s interpretation is as follows: ‘The man has 
@ magical identity with his group, he has been “doomed” 
by unseen powers, his rescue implies the thwarting of these 
powers who will consequently be vengeful and will event- 
ually demand satisfaction by the death of others of his 
group, perhaps by visiting the group with pestilence or 
The rescued person has therefore incurred the 
enmity of his people or lost status by being saved and he 
must be indemnified by the white man. But this expla- 
nation ignores the other and simpler one that the savage 
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who has been cured or saved by the white man feels that 
the action is the beginning of a social participation between 
the two, of a solidarity which entitles him to share in all 
that the white man is able to bestow. Lévy-Bruhl ex- 
presses this himself sufficiently: “By looking after him, 
giving him a home, feeding him, sending him to the hos- 
pital, and saving him, the white man has taken charge 
of him. ... ‘You are now my own white man,’ said the 
man whom Mackenzie had cured of a horrible wound 
in the face, ‘and I shall always come to beg of you.’” 
But he does not let the matter rest here. He stretches 
his theory of magical causation to cover the case, and adds: 
“That means: ‘Henceforward.... I have the right to 
reckon on you to compensate me for what your inter- 
vention has cost me with the mystic powers upon whom 
my social group depends, and upon whom I myself have 
depended until now.’ ” 

It is doubtful also whether the characterization of sav- 
age mind as “prelogical” is a useful definition of the 
situation. It might, indeed, be appropriate to call an 
animal prelogical, or a race incapable of the mental steps 
involved in maintaining and defending by argument a given 
mental position, if such a race existed. But it is conceded 
by ethnologists that the savage is capable of consistent and 
connected argument from his own standpoint. A black 
cannibal can successfully defend the negative position in 
an argument with the white man on the question: “Re 
solved that eggs and cheese are a superior diet to human 
flesh,” and Livingstone was certainly worsted in argument 
by an African rain-maker when he contended that the 
white man’s God might be invoked for rain but not the 
black man’s God. It is true, as Lévy-Bruhl points out, 
that the savage shows some confusion as to which of sev- 
eral positions he ought to occupy in a given case. If, 
for example, a crocodile seizes a woman he assumes that 
this misfortune was mediated by a wizard by virtue of a 
mystic participation between the wizard and the crocodile, 
but whether the wizard turned himself into a crocodile 
or the crocodile acted as the emissary of the wizard is a 
point on which he is not at all clear. In speaking of 
the incident he may occupy successively both positions. 
But these spiritual questions are very confusing at best, 
and it does not appear that the indeterminateness of the 
savage is greater than that of the church fathers and later 
ecclesiastics on questions relating to the Holy Ghost, the 
Trinity, the immaculate conception, transubstantiation and 
witchcraft. It was in fact usual at one time for the best 
white thinkers to occupy alternatively logically contradic 
tory positions. Giordano Bruno expressed surprise when he 
was condemned in spite of his explanation that in the 
heretical passages he had been speaking as philosopher and 
not as theologian. 

It is true also that you cannot dislodge the savage by 
argument from positions which seem impossible from our 
point of view, because he has different premises. The 
woman seized by the crocodile was perhaps accompanied 
by two others, and if the white man argues that it is per- 
fectly natural for a woman to be seized by a crocodile 
and involves no instigation by a wizard, the savage replies: 
“But why did he seize the one in the middle and not one 
of the others?” Similarly, the savage cannot be moved 
by the white man’s argument that the poison ordeal is 
unfair. To his mind the poison is not strictly a poison 
but a test. It has the quality of poisoning only those who 
are guilty and have been “doomed” and “delivered over” 
by the unseen powers. As a selective agent or detector 
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it is infallible. But prepossession by a theory and tenacity 
in maintaining it is something for which we use other 
terms than “prelogical.” Our own leading eugenist is 
able to explain a bad Italian boy in New York ex- 
clusively on the assumption of a bad piece of germ plasm 
in Sicily or Calabria, and the eminence of Abraham Lincoln 
on the basis of putative descent from John Marshall of 
Virginia. It would be interesting also in this connection 
to compare the grotesqueries of savage mentality with those 
of the simon-pure Freudians—with those in Freud’s own 
fictional masterpiece on Leonardo da Vinci, or in his theory 
of totemism. “Prelogical” is therefore not an apt term 
since it defines nothing particular to the savage and tends 
to leave the impression that he is separated logically from 
modern man in a qualitative way. 
W. I. Tuomas. 


Harvard Poets 


Eight More Harvard Poets, edited by 8. Foster Damon 
and Robert Silliman Hillyer. New York: Brentano. 
$1.50. 


HE principle of representation has been pushed rather 

far by anthologists. Thus, Mr. Louis Untermeyer 
has included in his American Poetry the clumsy verses of 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman in order to exemplify social re- 
volt at a certain period in American letters, and the editors 
of Eight More Harvard Poets in the belief that “there is 
captured herein an essence of the intellectual temper of 
undergraduate life” have included as one of the contain- 
ers of this essence a poem beginning: 


Why did you send your Larry out? 
Major, Major, tell me true. 


Yet, in view of the representative principle, it is hard to 
impeach their taste. 

Their volume plots a graph from the abysses of im- 
maturity indicated by the quotation to a well-proportioned 
height of maturity attained by Malcolm Cowley. Norman 
Cabot, Jack Merten, Joel T. Rogers and R. Cameron 
Rogers cluster at the base, and of them it suffices to state 
that they are still, as is proper, studying at the Academy 
and so are fitter subjects for instructors than for critics. 
At intermediate points one finds John Brooks Wheelwright, 
who has a good essayist’s mind which he seems resolute to 
force into an uncongenial medium; Royall Snow, who has 
almost no mind but a fine ear and some technical inventive- 
ness (his free verse sonnet is not a negligible form); and 
Grant Code, whose prologue, Love in Death, is very prom- 
ising both of his mind and his ability to externalize it. At 
the top, represented by eleven durable poems, is Malcolm 
Cowley. 

Cowley, one feels, has gone through the Academy and, 
instead of emerging fettered, is using its training for the 
purposes of growth. Certainly, it is with the sure hand of 
one who knows conventional prosody thoroughly that he 
conducts experiments with irregular rhyme, imperfect 
rhyme, and variation of metrical and stanzaic structure 
within the single poem. He has a long range in subject- 
matter from a description of a lonely rotting farm to the 
static frozen artificiality of Two Swans: his skill at varia- 
tion within the poem achieves unusual structural balances: 
throughout his poetry is chaste in that it is purely literary 
and without contamination from the arts of music or color. 
The solid stroking of his poetry has been sprayed with the 
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fixative of a strong intelligence to fortify it against t\, 
dissolving forces of surveying intelligences. Even the mo 
colloquial idioms have an underlying rigidity like fre 
clean marble. Cowley not only feels, but he perceiys 
his feelings. Through this gift of contemplating steadily 
and wholly his personal emotions, he essentializes them int, 
art-emotions. He sees where these emotions end, and y 
it happens that while such poems as Runaway and Day 
Coach have great emotional distance, they also meet , 
sharp determinate horizon. The evidence is small, by 
quite convincing, that Malcolm Cowley is already a ver 
considerable poet. 
Gornam B. Munsoy. 


Books in Brief 


The Peaks of Shala, by Rose Wilder Lane. New Y or}: 
Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


ONG after the remote uncharted hills of Albania 

have become the well trodden trails of those who 
fare, via the south seas, on to still farther outposts of 
romance, The Peaks of Shala will remain untouched. 
For Rose Lane has not only strummed on her journalist's 
guitar of swinging prose, the tale of her adventures in the 
ravishing highlands behind Scutari; she has created 3 
new pays lointaine. It is a rare travel book in which a 
country is not only recorded but created. Greek and 
Italian, the League of Nations and the league of American 
tourists can open up Albania and deliver it to change; 
one lover of its traditions of song and the good society, 
unbroken since long before Athens was a city, has fixed 
an enduring image. 

The journey to the fastmesses where the oldest Aryan 
stock in Europe has lived so long, where there is still 
poetry for all and dignity in every fashion, was a journey 
back into time as well as forward up untravelled hills 
Twice-rewarded are those who journey with Mrs. Lane 
for guide E. E. 


French Literature during the Last Half Century, by 
J. W. Cunliffe and Pierre de Bacourt. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


HANDBOOK for students. It discusses in 254 

pages the most important late nineteenth century 
writers (Zola, Maupassant, Daudet, Loti, France, Bourget, 
Barrés, Maurras, Rolland, Brieux, Rostand, Maeterlinck, 
and the Symbolists), and in 118 pages, more than a hu 
dred present-day poets, dramatists, and novelists. Al 
though to secure space for biographical and critical matter 
for the familiar writers of the older schools, the discussion 
of contemporary work is reduced almost to an annotated 
list, the book is a useful survey, with valuable detailed 
bibliographies. E. R. 


Memories of the Nineteenth Century, by Reginald, 
Twelfth Earl of Meath, K.P. New York: E. P. Dut 
ton and Company. $7.00. 


N unbelievably complete revelation of a noble lord, 
host of Carmen Sylva, chairman of ‘all possible 
social and educational reforms, president of the Church 
Army. His speeches are mercifully withheld. He ™ 
veres and “darlings” a wife, benevolent and conscientious 
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|| For the Library of your town, your Club, or your 
| home, these are good books 








TheBroadway 
Translations 


A new series of scholary and 
attractive translations of the 
more robust and human ex- 
amples of classical and medieval 
literature. 


The Girdie of Aphrodite 

Love poems of the Palatine 
Anthology. Translated by F. 
A. WRIGHT, 

Petronius’ Satyricon 
The famous novel of Nero's 
Rome. by J. M. 
MITCHELL. 

Master Tyll Owlglass 
Pictures life in medixval Ger- 
many. Translated by K. R. H. 
MacKENZI 


Voltaire’s Zadig 
With other of his ironic ro- 
mances. ranslated by H. I. 
WOOLF. 


Each, $3.00, postage extra 
Ornmers to Fottow 





The Emperor Nicholas I 


as I Knew Him 
By SIR JOHN HANBURY WILLIAMS 


A convincing, sympathetic study of Nicholas II and 
many of the leading persons and events connected 
with him by a man who knew the late Czar more 
closely than anyone outside of his immediate 
entourage. $6.00 


Among Py¢mies and Gorillas 
By PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN 


An account of the recent Swedish Zoological Expe- 
dition to the heart of Central Africa in search of 
specimens of the rare mountain gorilla and other 
important objects which is also a fine story of ad- 
venture and scientific achievement. Just ready 

















Illuminating Books 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJ! 
Kari the Elephant 
How a nine-year-old boy and a 


young elephant grew and taught 
each other. Illustrated. $2.00 


Jungle Beasts and Men 
The wander-year of two Bengali 


boys seeking Truth. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


Caste and Outcast 


The youth of a Bengali Brahman 
and his later experiences seeking 
education in America. $3.00 


The New Education inEurope 


A detailed study by FREDERICK W. ROMAN of 
post-war developments in the educational philosophy 
of Great Britain, Germany and France. $5.00 


The Making of Rural Europe 
iz By HELEN DOUGLAS IRVINE 


A history of the land of exceptional importance in 
view of the recent rise of the peasant class to power 
in so much of Europe. $2.50 


A History ofthe Greek People 


An authoritative account by WILLIAM MILLER of 
the history of the Greek people during this last 
troubled century (1821-1921). $2.00 


A History of the French People 


By GUY de la BATUT, with an introduction by Henri 
Barbusse. For the reader interested in the develop- 
ments of social movements. $2.00 


Biography and 
Reminicences 


Isabella D’Este 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
Lovers of the Italian Renaissance 
will delight in this new edition 
of a study of rare charm and 
brilliancy. Two volumes $8.00 


The Medici (1400-1743) 
By Col. G. F. YOUNG 


A fascinating record of fifteen 
generations of a noble family 
whose history is closely inter- 
woven with that of Europe's 
civilization. 

2 vols., over 100 illus. $12.00 


The Chevalier de 
Boufflers 
By NESTA WEBSTER 
One of the greatest romances of 


that enthralling period—the 
French Revolution—ever writ- 
ten. $6.00 


The Tapestry of Life 
ByRAYMOND BLATHWAYT 
Most revealing and entertaining 
contacts with well-known people 
of the Victorian Age fill its lively 
pages. $3.50 




















Untrodden Ways 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


In his recital of adventures on 
the coast, heaths and 
in i the aw Bee 
adds to his own keen » tama 
tions excursions into the works 
of Hudson, Crabbe and other 
eutdoor writers. $4.00 
Sunwise Turn 
By MADGE JEN!SON 


Recounts the delightful adven- 
ture of starting and carrying on 








THE BEDSIDE LIBRARY 


For your pleasure and the delight of those who 
share the hospitality of yotr roof this series of 
very light and dainty volumes has been created as 
the realization of an ideal. 


Volumes now ready 
The Little Decamieron. 
Including the stories used by Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Delightful Cranford. 


The Life and Death of Socrates 
Compiled from Xenophon and Plato. 


The Parables and Sayings of Jesus Christ. 
The Life and Death of Sir John Fa'staff. 
The Golden Book of St. Augustine. 

In limp cloth, $1.00. Per volume In leather, $1.60 


The Chief Ministers of 
England, 920-1720 
By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM 


A companion volume to his “The 
Prime Ministers of Britain, 


1721-1921." Illustrated. $8.00 


Memoires of the 
Nineteenth Century 
By REGINALD 
12th Eari of Meath 
who knew every one worth know- 
ing, was in Berlin in 1870 and 
in France during the Commune. 
His hard work for many move- 
ments of social importance gives 
the reader quite an unusual idea 
of the life of a “belted earl.” 
Illustrated. $7.00 














Living With Our Children 
By CLARA D. PIERSON 
Sympathetic essays on the little 
everyday problems which meet 
the mother who desires to main- 
tain at once the individual free- 
dom of the child and the essential 
dignity of the parent. $2.00 


Freedom and Growth 
By EDMOND HOLMES 
Essays by this stimulating writer 
on Education and on the first 
principles presupposed in any 
discussion of education. $3.00 


Cryptography 
By ANDRE LANGIE 


On the science of secret writing, 
ciphers, etc. $3.50 











These books can be bought through any bookstore (postage extra) or, if not, from 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave.,. NEW YORK 
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like himself, who, probably as stout a nationalist as he, 
leads him deviously through the court-circles of Europe, 
establishing branches of the Ministering Children’s League. 
Every duke and earl is numbered. Royalty and near- 
royalty are meticulously described. Many stories of Ger- 
man malevolence are repeated with unconscious revenge on 
the German language. The quintessence of Victorianism— 
no vice, no gossip, no beauty; in their stead a bustling 
benevolence. A chronicle of externals. A. W. V. 


Autobiography of Countess Tolstoy. Translated by 
S. S. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 


HE proportion of text to commentary in this small 

volume reminds one of a book on, say, the Epistle of 
James. The Introduction and Notes, however, are very 
far from regarding the text as infallible. But quite apart 
from them, the Autobiography reveals the features of a 
vain and injured woman. In an appendix there is a letter 
from Tolstoy to his daughter after his departure from 
home. The purpose of the appendix seems to be the 
presentation of Tolstoy’s side of the case. It is, alas! 
disillusionizing in the extreme. Both parts of this sad 
and important book prove that the worst you can do for 


people is to quote them in their own defence. 
A. W. V. 


The Doctor Looks at Literature, by Joseph Collins. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $4.00. 


“THs book is a mass of rather prolix discussions of 
Joyce, Dostoievsky, Lawrence and other temporal or 
spiritual moderns. Equipped with no critical criteria other 
than some knowledge of psychopathology and a moral 
hyperesthesia, the doctor bangs upon his desk and thunders 
forth his judgments with many a sonorous period and jaw- 
breaking phrase. But his audience soon grows weary, and 
while the doctor looks myopically and somewhat askance 
at literature, looks elsewhere for entertainment. 


J. E. L. 


Man’s Prehistoric Past, by Harris Hawthorne Wilder. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


HE rapid advance in prehistoric studies is alone suffi- 

cient to make this up-to-date presentation welcome 
both to general readers whose interest is directed toward 
this fascinating field and to historians who increasingly 
view their field as inseparable from the long period of pre- 
historic development. The dating of prehistoric time is 
of course one of the most difficult of tasks, but Dr. Wilder 
has attempted to give a chronological record of the steps 
of culture, beginning with the earliest representatives of 
man and continuing to the time when men began to write 
their own history. It is a merit of the volume that the 
prehistory of the two Americas is especially elaborated. 

W. I. T. 


Emergent Evolution by C. Lloyd Morgan, Professor 
Emeritus in the University of Bristol. Gifford Lectures 
delivered at the University St. Andrews in 1922. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $3.25. 


O you know what “projicience” means? It is a 
handy word, as well as a showy one, and you can 
find out all about it in this book and also add to your 
vocabulary “ejicience,” which is better than it looks. Pro- 
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fessor Morgan began with Huxley but has got a long 
way from him. “Emergent” evolution differs from th 
ordinary in laying stress upon the incoming of the ney, 
such as a new kind of atom or molecule or the adven: 
of life and mind. The author holds that such a theory 
of evolution may be strictly naturalistic without being 
atheistic. He recognizes Einstein’s relativity as ruling ip 
the physical world but politely bows him out of the field 
of pure philosophy. A volume of hard thinking, but no 
of unnecessarily hard reading. : E. E. §. 
Consciousness, Life and the Fourth Dimension, jy 
Richard Eriksen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.09, 


ETAPHYSICAL speculations on the metageome. 

tries. Sample sentence: “It is at least reasonable 
to suppose that the equal uniformity and periodicity, whic, 
we must attribute to the world-space as an organic 
sphairos, in which the energetic extension and the organic 
intension (or force) coincide, are the outward expression 
of a state of harmony on the hidden psychic side of the 
universe needing no descent into matter or motional differ. 
entiation for the realisation of its inherent nature, while 
the psychic state leading to the formation of world-systems 
may be state of disharmony, or at least of discrepancy be. 
tween that which is and that which should be, of such, 
nature that a special externalisation and motional differ. 
entiation is needed to the adjustment of it.” E. E. S. 


Ductless and Other Glands, by Fred E. Wynne. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 


SHORT, gane and simple guide to the new science 

of endocrinology. The author,.a British public 
officer, carefully explains each new term as he introduces 
it. How the hormones regulate our growth and control 
our temperament; what happens when they are deficient 
or excessive. The author is sceptical but not intolerant of 
the claims of Steinach and Voronoff to stave off the “black 
oxen” by transplanting glands. “There is no danger that 
in the endocrine glands will be found the Elixir of Life.” 

E. E. S. 











Contributors 


H. G. Ws ts, novelist, historian and critic of social or- 
ganization, needs no introduction to New Republic 
readers. His most recently published books are The 
Outline of History, and Men Like Gods. 

Argnoip J. Tornsee was a member of the Middle Eastern 
section of the British delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference. He is the author of The New Europe, Chap- 
ters on Greece and the Balkans, The Western Ques- 
tion in Turkey and Greece. 

Joun Dewey, philosopher, educator and writer, is the 
author of Studies in Logical Theory, Schoo! and So- 
chewy, and Democracy and Politics. His most recent 

is Human — and Conduct, An Introduction 
to Social Psychology. 

Rost C. Fetp has been a member of the staff of the Sun- 
day Section of the New York Times for the past seven 
years, specializing in industrial articles. She is the 
author of Humanizing Industry (Dutton). 

Lewis Mumrorp has published frequent articles in the 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects. His 
Story of Utopias was brought out last winter by Boni 
and Liveright. 

W. I. Tuomas is the author of Source Book for Social 
Origins, The Polish Peasant, Sex and Society, The 
Unadjusted Girl, etc. 

Goruam B. Muwson is one of the editors of the new 
European literary review, Secession, and author of 
Waldo Frank: A Study. 
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os An Introduction to 
: . . . 
oo M. a d ame— Reflective Thinking 
€0 
ut being By Columbia Associates in Philosophy 
© 
ruling ip Written partly in the interest of students, a work like 
the ta Mo n Ss | e Uu .— this, well nigh unique in its plan, in large measure a guide 
b to correct thinking, should also be welcomed by general 
Ut not readers who like to survey the achievements of the human 
E. §. — and right mind and be themselves stimulated to a more fruitful 
} the cc tion | ks d exerecise of its powers.—Boston Transcript. $2.00 
sion, ’ 
$3.00 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
How can we call ourselves educated if we 
fareo ° 
a don’t have a working knowledge of at least 
asonable 2 > 
y, which one language beside our own Che "THE sim of the school ts to prepare 
. each child for a complete life, both 
Organic Walden as an persian “= » — - 
° . . t s Tr . 
organic If you once studied French—that beautiful, auditorium, for music end dancing: 
Pression clear and sprightly language—or are taking it School ~ og Fy Th. = = rest 
a up, you can get a great deal of pleasure and Seon; etlete Galt, chinese Stee 
iter. H : -36 West 68" St maki f ‘life in connectios 
- make progress in the natural, easy, absorptive oes eo A, BAR ae 
e, while way: read encourages the creative te- 
~systems . pales. 
2 For Boys and Girls 
ancy be- from Nursery through Bangaret Pelliper. 
such a s Junior High School © elizabeth Goldsmith, 
| differ. seiepiieniae Associate Director and Prycholegiat 
bu 
New 
WRITING PLACE in the country—house built 1719, modernized 
1919, steam heat, electric cookstove, etc., for rent, furnished, Nov 
> ember to March, or will exchange ‘for Manhattan apartment. Box 
science 11, Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th St, N. Y¥. C 
public —a small newspaper de luxe, on glazed paper, 
roduces profusely illustrated, giving extracts from the 
control current French press. 
ont THE NEXT WAR NEAR? 
_ of It covers topics interesting to Americans Crisis has followed crisis in Europe in the past twelve- 
black , : 2 month—first Turkey, then the Ruhr, then Italy and 
a al literature, travel, drama,~ fashions, science, Glasere. 
Life” humor, diplomacy and news. ve z 
; RATE. a The next crisis may be the final spark leading to an- 
. §. other European conflagration into which America may 
a Footnotes in English translate any unusual be unwittingly drawn. 
expressions. ‘ 
Che Manchester Guardian 
or- 
ble A supplement (no extra charge) gives 1200 WEEKLY 
. most used words with translation. enables the thinking American to view the present 
—_ European turmoil in its full significance by prescnting 
~ news without coloring it and getting at the facts of a 
ap- ENE SEEN EO situation instead of accepting misleading official pro- 
1¢3- N.R.10/3 paganda. 
the The Manchester Guardian Weekly also provides a 
So- DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. review of the best in the current literature of all 
ent countries and a discu sion of music, art and the 
jon Garden City, N. Y. drama. 
= The Manchester Guardian Weekly is, therefore, in- 
van Send me the periodical which you publish in dispensable to every intelligent American who desires 
the French twice a month, LE PETIT JOURNAL, illus- unbiased information, enabling him to form for him- 
trated, for one year. I enclose $2.00. self a balanced judgment on what is going on abroad. 
= wa--—-------- Mail copon below-— =< <= ----=-——- 
oni The Manchester Guardian, 
BOO MERION Ces duh adcacsesvasadniecbece<s 220 West 42nd Street, 
, np York City. 
ial enclose three dollars for a pare, subscription to THE MAN- 
“he CHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me direct 
Address a iat from Manchester, England, commencing with the current issue. 
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By 
James Harvey Robinson 


Humanizing a Knowledge 


q ee three brilliant essays by the author 
Moms : of “The Mind in the Making” — 
ae now appearing in 

at : SURVEY GRAPHIC 


; 
Professor Robinson leaves his readers FOREIGN AFFAIRS | 
= 
| 




















: tingling with a desire to read and think, to An AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Pet stretch their minds and their imaginations 
ee ) to a point where they may join him in that 

BR: fine high citizenship which is on its way. 
ayn His argument is for the rehumanizing of 
a a knowledge. In the beginning it was neces- 
sary to dehumanize science in order to free 
it from the crippling restraints of theology, 
of old wives’ tales, of the fixed habits of 
academic thought. Now the situation is re- 
versed. Science has built up a vast store of 
exact knowledge. But it is highly special- 
= ized and tucked away in inaccessible pigeon- 
s holes. To make it of use, it must. be 
humanized—brought into the daily current 
of men’s lives and thoughts. 


ot And the way of doing it? Well, that 
eee — will be found in the articles. 


SEPTEMBER 15 ISSUE 


Now on sale at leading bookstores or direct from 
the publishers, $1.25 a copy, $5 a year, post free 


25 West 43rd Street, New York 





a 
a 





COURSES BEGINNING 
Oct. 3—8.40 P.M....... ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER 
“Psychoanalysis” | 
Gee BE. Oe Ghee « c.nsinetskeds coctencases SCOTT NEARING I 
“Current Histery” 
Ott. CREEP RA Chan. 0.40600cs0t0ece003 LUDWIG LEWisoHN 
“Modern Poetry and Medern Life” 
7 E: st 15 St. Oat. BB—-BiSD Pa. Tae... 2 000s secede sccee HERMAN EPSTEIN 
“Ring of the Nibelungen” 
GAR SABO Gi... oo dos 40 ke cnpateeees CARL VAN DOREN 
“Pioneers and Artists’’ 
Write for bulletin. ’ H 











OFFICE TO SUBLET 
Fifth Avenue and 20th Street. Unusually attractive 
fices, 600 square feet, quiet, excellent light, five large windows 


Sa. 


Running water. Immediate occupancy. Reasonable rental. Apply 
National Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Avenue. 








cae au : A dollar brings you Sua Graphic f. 
ee four months, including Professor’ Robin. 
Bea’ 5h | son’s Essays. 


FOR SALE: Complete set of bound volumes of New Re 
public to-date (34 vols.). Retail value $110.00. Price for 
quick sale $75.00 plus delivery charges. Address Box 23: 
The New Republic. 











i a * 

Other Features in SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Under the Black Shirt, by Francis Hackett. A 
penetrating interpretation of social and industrial 
forces at work in post-war Italy: the Italy of Musso- 
lini and the Italy which swung the big stick at Greece. 
An illuminating and timely article done in Mr. 
Hackett’s best style. 


The White Revolution. A special number where, for 
Dt the first time, is given a picture of the industrial and 
' social changes which will take place when coal is 
i burned at the mine mouth and huge interlocking 
ee schemes of power transmission bring electric power 
be to the big cities, villages and isolated communities. 

: Contributors include Gov. Pinchot, Gov. Smith, Gerard 
: Swope, Sir Adam Beck, and Robert W. Bruére. 


ee The Homes of the Free. A story of Negro education 
& unequalled since the autobiography of Booker T. 
Paste Washington. The slow progress from slave hut to 
Boe rural home; the upward struggle of primitive women 
seg from field hands to householders; concluding with a 
Pee et picture of the young Negro woman of today. 


It Makes You Think and Act! 


Second, enlarged edition of THE CHILD AND THE 
HOME, by B. Liber. 

Most modern ideas on the bringing-up of children, by 
a physician and teacher.—Common Errors—Practical Ad- 
vice—Instances from Life—Sex, Health and Food Prob 
lems.—For parents and all interested in children. 

Praised and discussed by Anatole France, G. Stanley 
Hall, Upton Sinclair, Bolton Hall, Heywood Broun; by 
many educators, teachers, intelligent parents; by the 
liberal, radical, conservative, white and colored medical 
and lay press in U. S., Europe, Australia, Japan. 1 

Cloth, $2.50, paper, $1.50. Together with subscrip- 
tion to Rational Living, a magazine devoted to health 
conservation and exposing dishonesty in all healing pro- 
fessions, cloth, $4.00, instead of $4.50; paper, $3.00, in- 
stead of $3.50.—Address: Rational Living, Hamilton | 
Grange P. O., Box 43, New York. 




































If You’re Planning 
to Travel 


and want advice or aid 
write to the | 


TRAVEL SERVICE DEPARTMENT : 
The New Republic, ( 
421 West 21st Street, New York City 


4 : i Send One Dollar with this convenient order blank 
Survey GRAPHIC 
fi 118 E. 19 St. New York 
a For the enclosed $1.00 send me Survey Graphic for 
a4: > 4 months, including Professor Robinson’s essays on “The 
© Humanizing of Knowledge.” (For a full year, 12 illus- 
trated monthly issues, send $3.) 
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Books by Wells— 


are seldom kept on the waiting list. But sometimes that must 
happen. His later years have been so magnificently full and varied, 
What have you of Wells waiting to be read? It may be one of the 
books listed below. It so, you will never meet a better opportunity. 


AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


. Of this book five printings in New Republic Edition were exhausted in . 
less than a year. Every one of those sets was sold with a subscription. ¢, 0 80 
It is still being sold and at the same price for both..............+5+- b 


MEN LIKE GODS 
is, excepting Sanderson of Oundle, beginning in this issue of The New 
Republic, Wells’ latest book. It is his latest novel (Macmillan, $2.00). ¢ 50 
With a year of The New Republic both may be had for............ $5 ) 


JOAN AND PETER 


Who can forget the furore created by the Education of Joan and Peter? 
(Macmillan, $1.00). It was called “Mr. Wells finest achievement, $c 00 
his strongest novel.” With a year of the New Republic, both...... o” 


SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART 


“Full of deep wisdom and the sort of candor I so admire in Wells,” 
says F. P. A. and the Washington Herald calls it “a miracle of human $x 50 
understanding” (Macmillan, $2.00). With a year of The N. R., 


UNDYING FIRE 


Said the New York Sun: “It is probably Wells’ greatest public ser- 

vice as well as one of his finest books . . . to be read and pondered 

and reread and argued over... .'’ (Macmillan, $2.00.) With a $f 50 
year of The New Republic, both for............ccccecccccccceces 5. 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT 


“A stimulating book with a grander note than we have found in H. G. 
Wells’ other stories,” says The Boston Herald. With a year of the $f 50 
ee SS IONE, nd... Ha eees « clad de deciescebinens sevccecos $5; 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


In New Republic edition. It is printed from Macmillan’s plates, is 
bound in scarlet, lettered in gold. Not the Outline abridged, but a $£. 80 
new book. With a year of The New Republic, both for............ 6. 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA 


(New Printing, Harper, $2.25). In 1906 Wells asked himself what 
was going to happen in America during the next 30 years. Half of 
that time has now elapsed. Still to be read for the other half. With ¢¢ 75 
a year of The New Republic, both for...................00000> $6. 


To the New Republic, 
421 West 21st Street, New York City 


For the enclosed $............--+++- put me down for a year’s subscription to The New Republic and send me post paid 
St ES wh 05. ahi soe Mie Sane CAEA eds vn win eSohehs olindésccese chsce 

PD eGR eiie t's ahs Nn cyoes vaxdocdeidaedbodecvesnveiedde ENE TSE i EG LE ep aera ak cn 

CRAdce SURES na cds oh pitas taba chapaadibtawdlees«cevesitac TEASE SE ae ee ee 10-3-23 
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FREE -‘The Story of Oscar Wilde 


“I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
That prisoners call the sky.” 
—The Ballad of Reading Gaol 


This fascinating brochure gives some idea of Wilde’s sensational career; it con- 


tains “the most pathetic confession in all literature.” 


You assume no obligation 


in sending for it. Read below why, for a short period, it is being distributed free. 


“6 FEAR I am dying as I lived, beyond my means,” said Oscar Wilde, before he 


passed away. 


‘ and it was characteristic of his irrepressible good humor. 


It was his last bon mot, so many of which have become famous 


He died with his name 









under a cloud, but not before he had written De Profundis, “a work that has no coun- 
terpart in English literature”; not before he had written The Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
which critics acclaim as the greatest ballad in the English language; not before he 
produced what dramatists themselves assert is the wittiest of all English comedies; not 
before he had written his haunting Picture of Dorian Grey, afterwards translated into 
seventeen languages; not before he had spun, for adults as well as children, some of the 
tenderest fairy tales written in all the ages. Never was there such a variegated genius 
as Oscar Wilde, and certainly never in the, history of literature a more sensational career. 


Wilde’s case is parallel with that of Poe, De 
‘ Maupassant, Rousseau, Coleridge, De Quincey, 
and many other great masters who lived within 
the shadows, but whose work is immortal. Since 
his death, there has been an unceasing and ewer- 
increasing demand for his complete works. 


In order adequately to meet this demand for 
Wilde’s books among intelligent people, a new 
edition is in process that possesses two very 
i unusual features. One is the distinguished com- 
pany of famous men who have contributed in- 
troductions and fascinating reminiscences of 

Wilde. To list their names is enough. They 
Ye are: Richard Le Gallienne, Editor-in-Chief; 
Padraic Colum, John Drinkwater, Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, Richard Butler Glaenzer, 
Coulson Kernahan, Michael Monahan, W. F. 
Morse, Walter Pater, John Cowper Powys, 
Edgar Saltus, Clifford Smyth, Arthur Symons, 
A. B. Walkley, and William Butler Yeats. 











ik 9 Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. W-1710 
Garden City, N. Y. 


f , Please send, free and postpaid, the little brochure 
4 ; “The Story of Oscar Wilde,” and the terms of your 
: B it new Patron’s Edition. It is understood that this re 





quest involves me in no obligation whatsoever. 
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The other outstanding feature is that it is to 
be a Patron’s Edition—a genuine de luxe in- 
scribed edition. (If you should become a pa- 
tron, in other words, your name will be inscribed 
on the title page of the first volume of the set 
you own, in the usual manner of Inscription 
Editions.) But instead of limiting the purchasers 
to a few hundred people of wealth, the edition 
is to be a larger one, and the price will be no 
greater than that of any standard set. Never 
before has it been possible to offer a real de luxe 
edition—at a price casily within the means of 
any book-lover, no matter how small his income. 

Will you allow us to send you this interesting 
book, “The Story of Oscar Wilde”? It not only 
gives an insight ‘nto Wilde’s astonishing career, 
which one writer has suggested was a case in 
real life of Jekyll and Hyde; it explains a. in 
detail the nature of this beautiful Patron’s bdi- 
tion. To send for this free book will positively 
involve you in no obligation; no salesman will 
call on you; it will be left to your own inclina- 
tion whether or not you wish to be associated in 
this unusual enterprise—a truly democratic Pa- 
tron’s Edition. Simply mail the coupon or a 
letter and the book will be sent immediately. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
Dept. W-1710, Garden City : : N. Y. 
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